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THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE REAL PRESENCE.’ 


In speaking of the philosophy of the Real Presence, it is not my 
aim to prove that Christ ever used the exact words of its alleged 
institution, or that the words which are attributed to him must be 
taken in their literal sense, or that, when taken.in their literal 
sense, they imply transubstantiation or consubstantiation, or any 
other theory as to how He is bodily present in the appearance of 
bread and wine. These are questions of criticism and theology 
rather than of philosophy. Philosophy deals only with univer- 
sal and necessary principles, and it is by them I wish to try the 
doctrine which has been philosophically objected to on the ground 
that it contradicts the pure spirituality of the Infinite in present- 
ing Him for worship in a material form and at a definite point of 
space. And, if I am not mistaken, it will appear at the end of 
my argument that the grounds which the objection urges against 
the Real Presence are the strongest of all reasons for believing in 
it as accordant with the very essence of religion, the nature of 
God, and the constitution of man. 

1. As accordant with the essence ‘of religion; which neither af- 
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firms nor denies the Infinite as infinite and only knows Him in 
finite conceptions. It is aware that these conceptions do not con- 
tain the whole truth, that while they reveal much they also con- 
ceal much; but they are the truest form of truth to the religious 
man, who must feel as well as think God in order to worship him ; 
and truer by far than any so-called philosophic idea which would 
find Him at the end of. a series of abstract postulates and leave 
Him a mere empty abstract definition. Such definition may give 
a correct intellectual form of God, and yet lack all of his concrete, 
living fulness, and the form without the filling would be as untrue 
as the most indefinite filling without the proper form. Philoso- 
phy is only philosophy as it explains the world of nature and man 
without explaining it away. 

The world is, and is what it is. Whether right or wrong, good 
or bad, it at least is real, and philosophy must first accept its real- 
ity and then seek the ideas involved in it. Now, in this real world 
of humanity we find religion, not as an accident, exceptional and 
temporary, but as one of its universal and permanent principles. 
From the fetish-worshipping savage to the Christian saint, however 
sundered by impassable oceans or supposably diverse in origin, 
whether in Africa or Asia or Europe or America or the South Sea 
Islands, all peoples have a religion which grows with their growth 
in civilization, and which for the same degrees of civilization has 
a broad similarity of type in creed and ritual, so that the history 
of the race as a race is simply the history of its religions and of 
their influence on the manners, customs, laws, and speculations of 
its various nations. 

Now, it is absurd to say that a phase of human nature so univer- 
sal and constant is a trick or device or scheme or plot of a certain 
class to gain and keep power over their kind. Such a conspiracy 
might happen and succeed here or there, but not everywhere 
without possibility of collusion, unless it were the very norm ot 
human nature so to deceive and be deceived. And if deceit be 
the root and pith of humanity, that which humanity must unfold 
in its development, the sooner we stop talking against it the soon- 
er shall we get into line with-our destiny, and the more rapidly 
ripen toward the perfect manhood of mendacity. No, religion, 
like morality, like art, is the manifestation of a constitutive ele- 
ment of man’s nature. It is not the business of philosophy, then, 
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to create religion or to take its place any more than it is to create 
or take the place of the world. Here religion is—a great world- 
fact, and philosophy has nothing to do but to account for it. If 
Philosophy cannot do this, it may be a good dreamer of what the 
world might have been or ought to be, and of what religion might. 
have been or ought to be in such a visionary orb; but it can 
never be a philosophy of the world that really is, and of the relig- 
ion that is no less really one of the world’s prime, essential prin- 
ciples. 

Now, religion, as I have said, conceives absolute truth in finite, 
pictorial, and suggestive, rather than in logical and definitive 
forms. Religion is akin to art. Indeed, art is her offspring. In 
the divinities of sculpture and painting she saw and touched with 
outward sense, which made them seem more real, the truths which 
were already imaged in her mind. Art, in its first and highest 
significance, is simply the art of religion. Its masterpieces, which 
are as young to-day, with promise of immortal beauty, as they were 
when they first came from the artist’s hand, centuries ago—the 
statued gods of its classic era, and the “ Ecce-Homos,” “ Transfig- 
urations,” and “ Madonnas” of its romantic maturity—were not, 
as some superficial writers on esthetics have declared, created tor 
amusement, but for worship. Their immortal beauty comes from 
their religious inspiration. God was as truly in the hand that 
wrought them as in the mind of the prophet who described His 
glory in some mental image, as a King of nations, with crown and 
trailing robe, or as a Captain of hosts, riding forth to battle in his 
chariot of clouds. The image is equally an image whether it be 
sensuous, as in art; or intellectual, as in religion; or both sensu- 
ous and intellectual, as when religion employs art in her worship. 

It were just as rational, therefore, for philosophy to complain of 
plastic art that it is not chemistry as to find fault with religion 
because she does not worship God in the formlessness and time- 
lessness and spacelessness of a purely speculative and unworshipful 
definition. Her thought of Him may be only an image, but it is 
a true image of His truth. In a word, her language is poetry, not 
‘prose. 

With these prefatory remarks, which are necessary to guard 
what I have to say against possible misinterpretation, I now sub- 
amit that religion, if she worship at all, must worship the God who 
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is out of time, as in time; who is out of space, as in space; who 
is pure spirit without body, parts, and passions, as having all three 
—passions such as she ascribes to Him in speaking of His anger 
and vengeance, His pity and love; a body with parts or members 
such as she gives Him in the thought of His sitting on a throne, 
bowing down His ear to hear, stretching forth His hand to help, 
smelling the sweet savor of prayers, having eyes to see the right- 
eous and a countenance to be seen by them in beatific vision. 
Thus in time He is the God of historic revelation ; in space He has 
a celestial capital where He dwells, whence He sends His angels 
and His son, and whither His saints shall go to be near Him when 
they quit the earth. Whatever, then, He may be in speculative 
definition, to religion He is necessarily a temporal, spatial, and 
corporeal God. Every objection, therefore, to the doctrine of the 
Real Presence as presenting Him for worship in material form 
and local site bears as strongly against the whole mode of religious 
conception—indeed, against the nature of religion itself. If we 
cannot regard Him in the forms of bread and wine because they 
are sensuous, neither can we speak of Him in any such sensuous 
relation as that of a father who has begotten a son. The sensuous. 
image is equally sensuous whether outside or inside the mind. 

If God is not to be worshipped as present on an altar, because 
the altar fixes his presence within a spatial limit, neither can he 
be worshipped as in the no less spatial fixity of a seat in heaven. 
So far as there is any difference between these representations, 
the altar gives the mere spiritual idea of the manner of His pres- 
ence. For it brings Him down to earth and makes Him accessi- 
ble to men not only hereafter but now, localizing Him in so many 
places at once and for spiritual discernment under such elementary 
forms, as must be spiritualized to have any significance whatever, 
that its very localization displays the ubiquity of his presence, 
even as the light that is seen in a diamond’s sparkle shows the 
unseen light that fills all the air. 

And without such a placing and visible sign of Deity, there can 
be no consistent act of worship. Men may adore Him as a thought 
by some inner rapture of thinking, but they cannot make their 
adoration an external act without implying some external object 
to which it is paid. The same principle that forbids a sensuous 
object of devotion forbids a sensuous ceremony. Ritual, elaborate: 
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or simple, has no reason except in the faith of a Real Presence. 
Why go to church to meet a God who is not there? Why build 
the lofty minster, with its sky-like nave and pillared aisles and 
“storied windows richly dight,” and mural decorations of emblem 
and of image, and solemn chancel towards which all the min- 
ster’s other architecture and ornament lead eye and foot, except 
as the palace of a God who dwells within it? Why kneel down 
before an absent God, or sing choral anthems to an unsensuous 
God who has no delight in sound ? 

Is all this a mere make-believe? Do you build the church for 
your own pride of sight? When you go there, is it with the 
thought that you might as well have met the Omnipresent in your 
sitting-room? When you kneel and stand, utter aloud your 
prayer and praise, are you only feigning physical worship for the 
effect it will have on your religious feeling? Then not God but 
yourself is the real object of your devotions. You are the end 
which He serves as a humble means and instrument. You call 
and dismiss Him with a beck, and consciously falsify His nature 
that the deceit of outward devotion to a counterfeit divinity may 
make your religion more sincere and spiritually-minded. And 
thus in the effort to get rid of an enshrined and visible Deity, and 
at the same time keep your religion, you have ended by deifying 
yourself. For if He be the means and you the end of your wor- 
ship, surely that worship sets you above Him, and renders you 
your own supreme god. And sucha god! So utterly dependent 
on local surroundings and ceremonial gymnastics of bone and lung 
that he may come to a consciousness of that absolute self-stultifica- 
tion which constitutes his godhead. 

“So be it,” you say, “ but the argument proves too much. By 
demonstrating that the Real Presence is as true as any other truth 
of religion, it has simply demonstrated that all religion is as absurd 
as the Real Presence. I, for one, shall be consistent and stay at 
home, and think the Infinite not as He seems in finite symbols, 
but as He is in His infinite verity—a pure spirit unconfined by 
space, untainted with a touch of matter.” 

Very well, my honest friend, essay the thought, get the exact 
prose of Jehovah, and when you have got it give it to the deluded 
souls who only know Him now in religious tropes. 

“ Pure spirit,” you say, “ He is, without finite form or taint of 
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matter.” But, if so, He cannot be the Creator, for as Creator he 
is only known in creation. All of His nature that is not mani- 
fested in creation is uncreative. And creation is material, or re- 
veals whatever of spirit it contains in material moulds. 

Neither can your Infinite be providence, for as providence He 
must appear in the events of history, the most important of which | 
have been brought to pass, in a measure, not only by the bodies, 
but also by the bodily passions of men—the drunkenness of an 
Alexander, the brutal timidity of a Pilate, the lust of a Henry 
VIII. Evidently your pure infinite spirit is not in the universe, 
and, if He exist at all, must be outside of it. But there is no 
room for His infinitude outside the universe. The universe would 
bound His outer being; where the universe begins He would have 
to end; all that the universe is He could not possibly be. He 
would thus fall a whole universe short of that infinitude which 
you deem essential to any true conception of His divinity. Your 
attempt to escape finite images of God has brought you to a god 
more finite than any image of Him; a God thinned down toa 
negation of everything you know. Nothing is all that is left of 
Him. Nothing is the only name you can call Him by—the pure, 
imageless, shrineless, formless, spaceless, unpicturable, unadorable, 
utterly immaterial, perfectly spiritual, divinely prosaic, scientifi- 
cally exact, infinitely finite nothing; or, as the same idea or rather 
no idea of Him is sometimes euphemistically entitled by modern 
doubt, “the absolutely unknown and unknowable.” And abse- 
lutely unknown and unknowable He is, simply because there is 
nothing of Him to be known. All that He could be known by 
has been taken away with the universe of knowledge. What re- 
mains is the ghost of an absurd definition. For if scientific knowl- 
edge means definition, and definition means de-finite-ing, and the 
infinite be defined as the not finite, or in-definite, He is prevented 
by the very terms of His definition from ever being defined or 
known. Such an infinite simply means the meaningless, and it is 
not science but buffoonery to use a meaningless word as if its im- 
port were too mysterious rather than too nonsensical to be under- — 
stood. 

The truth is, there can be no positive intinite that is not also 
finite. An infinite not finite would, as I have said, be limited and 
estopped by the finite, and so made only another finite. The true 
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infinite, instead of being mere indefinite or blank negation of the 
finite, is both infinite and finite, an infinite that finites itself and 
appears in its self-finitings—a living whole, whose members are its 
own self-differentiations, and preserve the very unity they seem to 
break—an absolute mind which is distinct from all its thoughts 
and yet is only as it thinks, and in thinking manifests while it 
maintains its essential activity. Such an infinite, such an organic 
whole, such an absolute mind is God. 

_ 2. And this brings me to my second plea for the reasonableness 
of the Real Presence—namely, that it accords with the nature of 
God, who, as infinite, must eternally become finite, as organic whole 
must develop His unity into differences, as absolute mind must 
think Himself in thoughts which, because they are the thoughts 
of an absolute mind, are not merely thoughts but things. God 
cannot exist without the visible universe any more than the visible 
universe can exist without God. The universe is His symbol of 
Himself, a symbol identified with the truth it types, and therefore 
a sacrament—the outward and visible sign of His inward and 
spiritual presence. It is as such that science regards it, if science 
only knew the import of her own knowledge; for what is science 
but the recognition of reason or spirit, in nature by reason or 
spirit in man? So, too, art sees and worships it; for what is 
beauty but the soul’s glimpse of its archetype and ideal, half hidden 
and half revealed in the noon twilight of deep woods, or just van- 
ishing where valleys bend into secret mountain folds, or standing 
tip-toe on the crest of some breaking sea-wave, veiled from head to 
foot in its spray, or coming down from heaven to earth in far-off 
inaccessible pomp of sunset clouds ? 

Why, then, should religion be despised for her simple faith in a 
sacramental presence which science discovers and art lives to por- 
tray. If she worship God in symbol, she worships Him as He 
reveals Himself. It is He that creates the symbol ; she only hails 
it as translucent with His inner glory. Unless, in His necessary 
and universal self-symbolization, He falsifies Himself, her symbolic 
knowledge of Him is not untrue nor true only in an accommodated 
and equivocal sense, but one of His own essential forms of truth. 
He is by His very nature a sacramental God. 

“ Perhaps,” remarks the scientific mind, “the universe, as a 
whole, might be taken as an adequate symbol of God, since it is 
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the sum of all our finite knowledge, and, therefore, the nearest ap- 
proach of our thought to the infinite. Thus symbolized, however, 
we should conceive Him as cosmic force rather than any particular 
thing such as religion represents Him in her sacred wafer and 
wine. 

“Science has long ago got beyond things, and knows that they 
are not the final realities they seem, but only semblances—vanish- 
ing sparks made by the meeting of forces. Let, then, the universe 
be our type of the infinite, and force, our definition of the universe. 
And because the universe as a whole is unseen and the forces 
which distribute its universal potency are unseen, we shall bow 
down to no visible fetish like ignorant savages, but worship God 
subjectively in our growing knowledge of the secrets of nature.” 

But religion, with its fetish, proves to be more scientific than the 
science which fancies that forces are any more real without things 
than things are without forces. For though things be only the 
meeting-points and centres of forces, the truth still remains that 
the forces are unknown except as they meet and centre in things. 
Heat is known only in the heated thing, light in the luminous 
thing, motion in the moving thing, magnetism in the magnetic 
thing; and so only do they exist, for, by the law of their cor- 
relation, none of them acts except as it is acted upon, and hence 
cannot exist (since forces are naught but activities) except at the 
points of intersection, which are things. Thus science, no less 
than religion, is fetichistic. That divine light which fills nature 
does not appear in it as the white lustre of one smooth-surfaced 
abstraction, but broken as by a lantern of prismatic lenses into the 
many hues of things. And you cannot know one of these things, 
the least and simplest of them, without knowing the whole uni- 
verse and God. 

See that bunch of grapes hanging among the broad leaves of 
its vine, a mere handful of perishing fruit. Yet transmuted into 
its tiny globules are a soil which it took glaciers millions of years 
to grind off primeval mountain-sides ; a climate which nothing 
less than the exact configuration of the earth as it is with its 
mountains and plains, continents and oceans, could make genial 
enough for their delicate life, and a daily bath of dew or rain 
drawn from distant seas and brought by winds that search for their 
little nurslings from equator to poles and back again. Notice 
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how their stem bends with their weight, which is nothing less than 
the weight of the world that draws them down, and how the great 
sun glows in their purple, which is not theirs, but his, who, though 
far away, has, by strange magic, stolen near and condensed him- 
self into each of their pretty orblets. And yet to know that they 
are soil and air and ocean, and the shape and weight of earth 
‘and the solar fire, is to know only the surface and beginning of 
their nature, which could not be fully understood until the moun- 
tains had told whence came their granite, and the seas whence 
their water, and the atmosphere whence its gases, and the earth 
whence its gravitation, and the sun whence its perpetual flame— 
not until all the other worlds and suns which these recitals would 
introduce had accounted for their being by the introduction of 
still remoter relations, and the whole universe at last had owned 
itself really present in the little cluster of grapes. Change the 
gravity of Sirius but an ounce, and the change will be felt in their 
. fragile stem. Let the faintest breeze stir in Alcyone’s air, and 
the commotion will quicken their sanguine pulse. I speak of 
them as if they had some substance of their own which was re- 
lated to all the universe besides. But they have not. Their sub- 
stance is simply the conjunction of these universal relations, the 
knot and sphere which these relations form in their present place 
and proportion. The grapes are nothing but so much vitalized 
earth, air, and sunshine; and sunshine, air, and earth are nothing 
but the selfsame cosmic relations grouped in a different order 
and degree. You need only watch them to discover for yourself 
what they are. The grapes, if unplucked, will fall away from the 
vine and wither, and fade into the gases that have conglobed 
themselves into their form for a little while, even as for a little 
longer while they have gathered—so the spectroscope tells us— 
into the larger clusters of suns and planets. And these gases— 
what are they ? “Manifestations of a force,” science answers, 
and we are not inclined to dispute her latest word. ‘“ Manifesta- 
tions of one foree—which, whether in its various modes as relative 
forces like heat, light, electricity, or in the forms of atoms, which 
are only moving points of balanced attraction and repulsion—still 
remains one and the same force everywhere, and, therefore, the 
one and only substance of the universe.” This one force, this 
solitary substance which the universe, in all its special phenomena 
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manifests, is God. As such, Tennyson, our great philosopher- 
poet, recognizes it in his hymn to the wall-flower : 


Flower in the crannied wall, 

I pluck you out of the crannies, 
Hold you here, root and all, in my hand, 
Little flower—but if I could understand 
What you are root and all, and all in all, 

I should know what God and man is. 


Do you ask the reason for calling the absolute force God? I 
answer that force, as the term is generally used by science, de- 
notes an activity which moves only as it is moved by outward 
inducement—the effect of some external cause. Heat causes elec- 
tricity, electricity magnetism, magnetism motion, motion heat. 
again ; but none of these causes itself, and the term “force,” as 
applied to them, never signifies a self-causing, self-inducing, self- 
determining activity. But the one force which includes all forces 
must be just such an activity. For being itself all, it leaves none 
outside itself or other than itself to move it, cause it, act upon it. 
It transcends the scientific laws of inertia, cause and effect, and 
correlation. It moves itself, causes itself, and through all changes 
abides within itself. Certainly, then, we must give it some other 
name than the misleading one of force that denotes the very 
properties which this total activity contradicts while taking them 
up inté its own transcendent unity. Now, what can we find ip 
the range of our empirical knowledge that so resembles this total 
activity, or seems to resemble or comes, near enough resembling it, 
as to be its best analogon and worthy to lend it a veridical name ? 
What but mind—mind which, in every act of self-consciousness, 
is both active and passive, because both knowing as subject and 
known as object, and which, because it is essentially self-conscious, 
exists only as this contradiction and its reconcilement. Mind or 
thought has the form of totality. Thought can think nothing 
alien to itself. For should it try to think aught as alien to 
thought, the alien to thought would still be its thought, and, 
therefore, not alien to thought. It can make no distinction which 
does not remain within its own unity. Matter itself, though in a 
certain sense opposed to mind, cannot be thought except as a 
thought or mode of mind—mind, perhaps, utterly objective to it- 
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self, but, because objective, existent still in implicit relation to the 
subject knowing, and whose act of knowledge must always bring 
both together in the identity of self-consciousness. 

Mind, then, absolute mind, or God, is the true name for the 
one self-related force and omnipresent substance of the uni- 
verse and of its phenomena. Not only, then, are the clustered 
grapes a possible symbol of God, but, when rightly known, they 
prove to be nothing else than his symbol, as he is their sole sub- 
stance. 

Press out their juices now, and pour their sweet red fermenta- 
tion into a silver chalice, and tell me what that chalice contains. 
“ Wine,” says the vintner, promptly ; and he speaks the truth, for 
wine it certainly is. ‘“ Money,” says the merchant; and he, too, 
speaks the truth, for the wine is a commodity, and, as such, repre- 
sents money. “Fermented juice of a certain species of plant 
called Vitis vinifera,” says the botanist; and he, likewise, de- 
scribes it truly, for so its vine is designated in botanic classifica- 
tion. “A certain fluid stage and state of protoplasm, a puff of 
cosmic gas, a little whirlpool in a universal ocean of atoms, a 
fleeting phase of an unknown force which is known, however, to 
be one, and to persist through many phases which fleet,” says the 
nature-philosopher, who thinks nothing can be known outside the 
categories of nature ; and he also tells the truth, for it is true that 
the wine may be relatively described as protoplasm, or condensa- 
tion of gas, or eddy of atoms, or a phase of that total force which 
the nature-philosopher does not know, and can never know, in 
categories that refer only to dead mechanical parts that lie out- 
side of each other as if they had no mutual involution through 
one all-containing, all-animating whole. But the priest elevates 
the chalice of wine above these lower meanings of sense, and 
merchandise, and vegetable classification, and external relation to 
other symbols, which have no more substance than its own, ele- 
vates it to its sole substantial truth, and, with words that conse- 
erate it to the divine import they reveal, names it ‘“‘ The Blood of 
God.” 

Which, I ask you, men of candid thought, is the wine’s truest 
truth—the truth of taste, or the truth of merchandise, or the 
truth of vegetable species, or the truth of phenomenal identity 
with phenomenal nature, or the one substantial truth of religion 
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—blood being the sign of life and the universe, an organism 
whose only and all-pervasive life is God? 

And, surely, if there be idolatry in any religious view of the 
consecrated cup, the idolatry is not the worshipper’s, who scarcely 
sees the symbol in his rapt contemplation of the divine presence 
it so transparently symbolizes to his faith, but the unworshipper’s, 
who is so anti-materialistic in his conception of worship that he 
sees the symbol as a mere opaque material thing, apart from the 
spiritual substance it stands for, as if it, too, were substantial and 
stood by itself, an end to thought rather than thought’s medium of 
intercourse with the Mind which is in all matter—a separate, in- 
dependent ertity other than God, and, therefore, another God. 
This latter, I submit, with all his protestings against idolatry, is 
an idolater of the very worst type, for ordinary idolaters behold 
God in the object that images him, but this protester against idola- 
try fancies that there can be an object to image God independ- 
ent of the God it images—which fancy invests that object with a 
separate self-sufficiency that makes it no longer a mere symbol of 
a divine substance, but itself divinely substantial and very God. 

“ But,” interposes the sceptic, and, perhaps, even the church- 
man jealous of the peculiar sanctity of his eucharistic worship, 
“does not your view of the Real Presence render it very common ? 
‘ Are not all things else—rocks, weeds, insects, reptiles, beasts— 
just as true exhibitions of it as the wine in the chalice? Why, 
then, a supreme and unique sacrament?” No better reason could 
be desired, it seems to me, than the one stated in the question 
itsel/—namely, that God’s presence is in all things. For a truth 
so universal and so universally glorious needs some special mark 
and token to impress it on minds which are prone like ours to 
see things as animals see them, to whom they are naught but 
objects of sense and appetite, or which, if they see further, still 
regard things as the first and surest realities, and ideas as mere 
abstractions from them, God being the last and most shadowy 
abstraction of ideas; or which, if they recognize God in them 
at all, recognize him only in the rare, the strange, the astonishing, 
the miraculous, and not in familiar scenes and every-day occur- 
reuces. Secular genius had watched man many centuries before 
Goethe discovered that his character was not complete, nay, that 
his education was not rightly begun, until he had learned the 
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three reverences—reverence not only for what is above and what 
is within, but also for what is beneath him ; and Poetry had 
grown quite old and lost the freshness of her voice when in 
Wordsworth her youth was renewed by the divination that the 
meanest flower that blows could give “ thoughts which do often 
lie too deep for tears.” And yet, week by week, and day by day, 
for a thousand years and more, religion had been lifting up 
before the eyes of worldly wisdom and poetic vision man’s home- 
liest fare of bread and wine as her holiest types of a presence 
which hallows the very ground whence they grow, and should 
hallow all man’s life upon it. Thus, while the Real Presence 
could not be divine unless universal, the disposition of the natu- 
ral man to ignore or neglect it for mere sensuous pleasures re- 
quires that it should be emphasized to sense itself by some singular 
memento and type which shall have all the magnificent meaning, 
and all the solemnity, and all’ the adoration of the divinely uni- 
versal and universally divine fact it brings to mind and typifies ; 
even as the fact that all the days of the week are sacred renders 
it meet that we should set apart a certain day among them to 
celebrate, and inspire us to observe their common sanctity as alike 
days of the Lord—which ctherwise we might forget in the hurry 
and distraction of selfish cares and enjoyments. 

3. And this reminds me that I have already reached my third 
and final plea for the reasonableness of God’s presence in a sensi- 
ble form for worship—namely, that it accords with the constitu- 
tion of man. Man is mind manifest in matter. His spirit exists. 
in and by a body which it cannot shed as a cocoon, and fly away 
from in naked, formless independence, but which belongs to the 
spirit as the condition of its selfhood. By his body man is indi- 
vidualized and distinguished from its fellows. By his body man 
enters into communion with the universe which is the means, if 
not the object, of all his knowledge. By his body man qualities 
himself to receive that revelation of God which is given in the 
analogies of sense ; and by his body he becomes conscious that he 
has a mind, or even exists, for it is only in relation to a world 
which is not self that he has any knowledge of self. This body 
may be always changing, as it is from infancy to age; may cast 
off its earthly casing by the completion of an inner and celestial 
shape, as the expanding blossom bursts and casts away the rough 
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burr that encloses it; still body of some kind, and that a right 
human kind, the spirit must have, in order that it may be a spirit, 
individual and self-conscions. 

More than this, the body is not, as we are accustomed to repre- 
sent it, altogether outside the spirit; its apparent outsideness is 
only apparent; it is within as well as about the spirit—the 
spirit’s own efflorescence and exfiguration. For while man may 
think as if he were naught but mind, and feel as if the mind 
were dormant and the body alone awake, yet his sublimest 
thoughts are those which he feels as well as thinks, and his 
mightiest feelings those which glow seraph-like with the inner 
flame of thought. That revelation, then, will be most perfect 
which is given to his whole nature—to both sense and intellect as 
as they co-exist in the sacramental unity of sentiment. Such a 
revelation must have a sacramental form—must display its infin- 
ite spirit in some finite and corporeal sign. Addressed to man’s 
intellect alone, it would be no revelation, but a vague, impotent 
definition—a mere wind of metaphysical words whistling through 
a hollow skull ; addressed to his sense alone, it would be a dead, 
uumeaning fetish. But addressed to the intellect in his senses 
and to the senses in his intellect, his whole manhood vibrates with 
it into music of adoration, as Memnon with the dawn. 

Moreover, the man who cannot understand all that the symbol 
signifies will feel a mystery beyond his understanding which will 
invest his defective knowledge with the awe of worship; while he - 
who thinks he knows the reason of the symbol will know it all 
the more clearly and vividly because presented to his thought in 
visible picture. Indeed, the sacramental is the only universal 
form of revelation—the form which is adapted to all sorts and 
conditions of men—to the illiterate hod-carrier, who has littie wit 
beyond his senses, and who, if he has any idea of God, conceives 
him as in some way an object of sense; and to the philosopher, 
who regards all sensible things as but vanishing glints of God’s 
eternal splendor. Side by side, they can kneel before the same 
eucharistic symbol, as at once the divinity of simplest faith and 
most comprehensive reason.’ 


1 Goethe, an impartial observer of the educating power of religions, and certainly 
one without sacramentarian bias, says: 
“The sacraments are the highest part of religion, the symbols to our senses of an 
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This we might infer from the evident popularity and power of 
secular sacraments. Love, even the most spiritual, is not content 
that the loved one should dwell across the sea to be spiritually 
thought about and communed with as a pure and excellent char- 
acter, but because the character is so pure and excellent, wishes its 
near and palpable presence in its typical beauty of flesh. And 
while the flesh is absent, some keepsake of photograph, or pressed 
flower, or lock of hair, which its warm life has touched and ani- 
mated, must take its place as the token of that spiritual presence 
which the token makes more real to thought than any unaided 
meditation can. Indeed, the truest, holiest expression of love is 
the sacramental embrace of wedlock wherefrom man himself, the 
perfect sacrament of soul and body, is born. 

This same sacramentality he evinces in his national character. 
The nation must have its flag, in whose colors all its wealth, power, 
law, watchfulness, beneficence, and aspiration become concrete and 
visible. Where that flag is planted the whole strength of the na- 
tion gathers for defence and protection. Whither it leads the way, 
the whole valor of the nation follows for conquest. When its 
folds are unfurled in battle, the arms that fight beneath them smite 
with more than individual strength, and there the slain fall in 
thickest heaps, while the living rush to take their places as if the 
shadow of their ensign were the shield of eternal grace. Call it 
a painted rag if you will, still the painted rag has more spiritual 
force, more direct sway over the thoughts and passions and wills 
of men than all the wisdom of your statesmen, and eloquence of 
your orators, and songs of your poets, unaided by its spell. For 


extraordinary divine favor and grace. In the Lord’s Supper earthly lips are to receive 
a divine being embodied, and partake of a heavenly under the form of an earthly | 
nourishment. This sense is just the same in all Christian churches, whether the sac- 
rament is taken with more or less submission to the mystery, with more or less accom- 
tmodation as to that which is intelligible; it always remains a great holy thing, which 
in reality takes the place of the possible or the impossible, the place of that which man 
can neither attain nor do without. But such a sacrament should not stand alone. Wo 
Christian can partake of it with the true joy for which it is given, if the symbolical or 
sacramental sense is not fostered within him. He must be accustomed to regard the inner 
religion of the heart and that of the external church as perfectly one, as the great univer- 
sal sacrament, which again divides itself into so many others and communicates to these 
parts its holiness, indestructibleness, and eternity.”—“ Autobiography,” vol. i, p. 245, 
Bohn’s edition. 
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it is the nation’s sacrament, the real presence of her otherwise dif- 
fuse, abstract, undiscernible majesty. 

And what love were without embodiment or keepsake, what 
the nation were without ensign, that the church would be without 
the sacramental presence of her Lord, which, though recognized 
and cherished by faith, is yet by reason proved to be in perfect 
harmony alike with the essence of religion, the nature of God, 
and the constitution of man. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF PRAYER AND THE “PRAYER 
GAUGE.” 


BY HIRAM K. JONES. 


All men pray. The totality of the affections and desires in the 
Will-spirit is the prayer of the man. The Will-spirit in man is 
self-motive and self-determining, and hence the will is free, and 
freely turns itself towards good or towards evil. And if the total- 


ity of the affections and desires in the Will-spirit be selfish and 
depraved, then must the prayer be for what is evil and impious. 

When the Will-spirit is determined in ambition and pride and 
covetousness and avarice and envy and malice and hatred and 
revenge and sensuality, such must be the spirit and the nature . 
and the aim of the prayer; and how shall such an one not pray 
for evil things, as surely as the body is determined to earth by 
gravity ? 

Whereas, on the other hand, when the soul is exalted in its af- 
fections and thoughts and aims to what is honorable and just and 
pure and true and beautiful and good, think we not that the to- 
tality of these affections in the Will-spirit, the Prayer-spirit, will 
surely ask for things honorable and good? Nor will it then ask 
God, or any one else, to do for it anything that it can do and ought 
to do for itself, with the use of its own faculties and powers in the 
resources of its sphere of existence. 

Now, the spirit of the Will, the spirit of prayer, is the receptiv- 


1 Delivered at the Concord School of Philosophy, July, 1881. 
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ity of the soul; and this voluntary receptivity is the only condi- 
tion of benedictions or of imprecations in answer to prayer. The 
heavens are as near to the soul as the soul is to the body, and the 
only good influent into all intelligent natures is not far away, but 
is more immediate in the soul than the soul is inthe body; and 
in the deep silence even knocketh at the door of the dwelling- 
place of the soul, but always waits upon its Will-spirit. The Au- 
thor of its existence will not violate its freedom to turn it towards 
good or towards evil. 

And if the homan nature be quickened and alive with that spirit 
which is the life-quality of the angelic and Deific natures, that 
life and its good will as surely flow into its prayer receptivity as 
the life of the sun enters.into the opening bud, and the flower, 
and the fruit ; while if the human nature turn not this way in the 
spirit of its will and deeds, but towards the evil, and its life and 
delights and appetencies and habits be such as the Devils have, 
then must it be receptive of the life and the fortunes which the 
Devils have. We cannot here serve two masters. We shall ask 
for that and we shall receive that, and we shall assimilate that, 
and we shall go to our own in that, to which we are freely self- 
determined. 

And if, out of the love of righteousness and truth and holiness 
in the soul, the prayer ascendeth to God, he will surely give good 
gifts to them that ask him; and if out of ungodly and selfish and 

-vain ambitions and greed, and grovelling desires, the soul shall seek, 
it may find abundance of tyranny and avarice and sensuality ; and 
so, as has been said, Sir Isaac Newton receives knowledges of the 
stars, and Sir Isaac’s dog receives plenty of dog’s bread. 

The philosophy of any age is the highest thought of the age 
adequate to the solution of its soul problems. It effects the le- 
gitimating of the institutions of society by establishing them in 
their fountains and Divine reasons, even in the Oracles and the 
Forms of the Faith. Philosophy comes not, therefore, as an un- 
sympathetic critic, but as the loving friend of the principles and 
powers of the particular Faith of which it is a philosophy. 

The Christian dispensation, therefore, must, in this sense and idea 
of it, realize a philosophy, and its appellation must be Christian 
Philosophy. Its business must be the dissipating of the mists and 
fog of sense, and the discovering in the very fountains and streams 
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of our life Divine energies and powers of the God of the genera- 
tion, who now sitteth enthroned above. He is not dead nor ab- 
sent. This truth is ere long to be revived in the thought and in 
the heart of this age, and to become the thought that shall lead 
the social Genesis to marvellous fulfilments of reverence and obe- 
dience and faith beyond the present fruitions. 

The subject of prayer and the offices of prayer are of the most 
common and practical interest, involving more or less problematic- 
al experiences, with which every one must sooner or later engage. 
They may be mistaken who are able for a term of life to imagine 
themselves to be independent of this resource; it is probable that 
Jonah had but little thought or foresight of the very practical 
uses of prayer until he got into a great calamity in which he real- 
ized its necessity and availability. 

It is hoped, therefore, that the attempt to review and identify 
the idea of prayer may not be deemed foreign and unrelated to 
the practical life, nor a trenching upon grounds not properly philo- 
sophical. 

“ What is the Almighty that we should serve Him? and what 
profit should we have if we pray unto Him?” This is a question 
always new, and always old, in the generations of man. 

True religion comprehends knowledge of the Supreme Being, 
and of subsisting relations between God and the soul. And this 
knowledge embraces as mediate instrumentality the worlds of na- 
ture and of the spirit. F 

This knowledge to every generation is of the wisdom which de- 
scends from above. Every historic faith is archetyped in heaven, 
and is thence the thought and the will of God. And so He giveth 
and subsisteth all Faiths and their Works, individually and col- 
lectively. 

And therefore every great historic movement in the world is 
recorded as fountained and shaped in a distinct form of oracular, 
authoritative dispensation from on high. And in every historic 
generation this descent has realized itself in the social institutions, 
And prior among these, as pillar and ground, and custodian, and 
witness and irradiation of the truth and the life, is the Church, in 
order that these forms may, through a local habitation and home 
and name, also be endowed with permanency and perpetuity 
among mankind. 
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On account of man’s acknowledged finitude, with the prepon- 
deraut determinations of his self-hood, his self-will and sensuous 
consciousness, and sublunary intelligence, and ignorant self-suffi- 
ciency in the terrestial Genesis—on these accounts the common 
tendency and disposition in the practical working of affairs and 
interests of the world are to the sophistication and corruption of 
the claims, and the witness, and the authority, and the presence 
of Divinity in the institutions of society, and in the motions and 
maintenance of its life. 

Accordingly, the faculty uf apprehending and loving ten truth 
—the available and indispensable element of human nature unto 
its moral and redemptive purification—becomes weakened and 
subordinated. And so the poorer nature which is in us is ever 
disarming and distorting and adapting to its own limited concep- 
tions and pusillanimities the higher and better thought of Divine 
natures and Divine interests, and even the higher doctrines and 
spirit of the God spell. 

And hence it is that the nearer we approach, historically, the 
sources of a faith, the Diviner and the more heroic are the age 
and the manhood. Humanity in the terrestial Genesis gendereth 
downward and outward spiritually, and the savage is the remnant 
of exhausted systems of society. And, accordingly, the renewal of 
the race is not from the fountain of a savage stock, but by means 
of a new seed, a new dispensation from the heavens, a new seed 
from the hand of the Sower falling into new and good ground, 
whose generation is a new age—new in its forms of thought and: 
manners and sciences and arts. And this is the reason why we 
cannot convert the savage races back to a constituency of a new 
civilization. We cannot make a new man—a young man—out of 
an old one. 

In the processes of the social Genesis, therefore, the perpetual 
tendencies towards immersion in the Kosmos, and oblivion to the 
Logos, towards a science and a literature of abstract, sensible cogni- 
tions, with the loss of the sciences of intelligible and Divine na- 
tures, gendereth individually and socially unto the outer dark- 
ness, to the “wailing and gnashing of teeth,” the grim despair 
‘and the mere rattle of the dry bones of skeleton systems. 

If it be a possible realization, it must be the reproach of a men- 
tal age, when the current thought—thought exalted to the place of 
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the Zead of the social life—shall have discarded the deal as scien- 
tifically invalid, the cdeal sphere, the ideal forms, the immutable 
part of the universe, pre-existing in logical order, and producing 
matter, and the actual circles of the sense sphere—the celestial 
Hyparxis—the substance and establishment of the historic faiths 
and philosophies of all the great ages, in this fatuous light and 
witness, indicted, refuted, and discarded as phantasy! And the 
inventory of this achievement of science and wisdom exultingly 
proclaimed to be the repudiation of all knowledge not exclusively 
derived from the senses as cognition of sensibles—at its top and 
best a mere abstract physical realism, and so only agnostic. And 
so, verily, the despair of knowing—“ the outer darkness and the 
gnashing of teeth.” 

Let us imagine—but, indeed, we are not left to the imagination 
—we see the instance—a brawny, stalwart fellow, with his broad 
back up against the heavens, and his eyes and face and hands and 
muckrake in abstract things, seriously crying aloud: “ Now con- 
vince me who can that J see anything else than these husks of 
time and sense; and so where else is God than down there; and 
what else is God than down there—natural law? and what is that 
else than dead mathematical, chemical, mechanical fixture—a 
Jated and fating externality? Let us pray, and see whether that. 
will move him!” My friend, rather let us tarry awhile at Jeri-. 
cho, till our beard shall grow. — 

The source and substance and sustenance of the soul is not 
beheld in that outlook. It is not approximated in that cogni- 
tion. The soul cometh not hither from that bourne. Nature is. 
the nature of something else than itself. It is the Nature of mind. 
It is born (natus= born). It is not a parentage of the soal.. 
Nature is related to man. Humanity is planted in Nature— 
immured in the earth. Humanity is fe conditioned tempo- 
rally in the earth and in her physics. And when we pray, our 
face and our eyes and our hands must be uplifted unto another 
‘outlook—another source; and in this contemplation Humanity 

and Nature and Deity are distinguished. 

Whatsoever a man offers on the altar of his heart is the con- 
fession of his devotions. And his offering is either of the fruits. 
of the grownd, or of the firstlings of the living creatures. He 
will love and pursue as an end either that which is earthly, or 
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that which is heavenly. Every one who devotes himself goes to 
that which he desires; that which genders in the soul grows by 
assimilating its kind—the lesser or the greater good alike, and 
so his prayers are answered. ; 

“ He that devoteth himself to the Devatas, goeth to the Deva- 
tas, and he that devoteth himself to the Supreme Good, goeth to 
the Supreme Good,’ says the Purana. “ Whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap.” “ Men do not gather grapes of 
thorns, nor figs of thistles.” Of the end he pursues in the ruling 
love of his heart, man makes himself worthy, and this is his 
Worthship (Worship), and this also is his prayer. In this Worth- 
ship he deserves to know and to receive—whetlier of poverty and 
dearth, or of life everlasting; whether of the false or of the true 
Riches. 

And it may be fairly questioned, if, indeed, it be questionable, 
whether our characteristic and boasted empirical corpuscularian 
physico-real philosophizings have not too much engrossed the 
public mind and the public interest, some portion of which it 
might have usefully engaged; and whether this speculative lead, 
principal among conceiving causes, has not borne downward our 
higher faculties, even unto a fearful degree of debasement and 
stupefaction: which down-grade must continue so long as the 
public mind rests in the conviction that the measure of Truth and 
Being is in sense, and in the experience of Animal Life. Verily, 
“if we be devoted to the Devatas, we shall go to the Devatas, 
and if we be devoted to the Supreme Good, we shall go to the 
Supreme Good.” 

Says the Veda, “ What the sun and light are to this visible 
world, that, are the Supreme Good and Truth to the intellectual 
and invisible world; and as our corporeal eyes have a distinct 
perception of objects enlightened by the sun, thus our souls ac- 
quire certain knowledge by meditating on the light of Truth which 
emanates from the Being of Beings: that is the light by which 
alone our minds can be directed in the path to Beatitude.” 
Therefore, ‘Let us adore the supremacy of that Divine Sun—the 
God-head who illuminates all, who recreates all, from whom all 
proceed, to whom all must return, whom we invoke to direct our 
souls aright in our progress toward His holy seat.” 

The soul instant in this meditation will behold this light; and 
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if it desire good gifts, this is the light of Zhe Good; and in this 
contemplation it will love this light, it will seek this light, it will 
walk in this light, it will assimilate the influences of this light, 
and it will grow unto the likeness of the source of this light. 
This desire and this contemplation are its Prayer, and this as- 
similation and growth are the answer to its Prayer. 

Wherefore, “ Ask, and it shall be given you; seek, and ye 
shall find; knock, and it shall be opened unto you: For every 
one that asketh receiveth; and he that seeketh findeth; and to 
him that knocketh it shall be opened.” 

“Or, What man is there of you whom if his son ask bread 
will he give him a stone? Or, if he ask a fish, will he give him a 
serpent ? 

“Tf ye then being evil know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your Father which is in Heaven 
give good things to them that ask Him?” 

“ But without Faith it is impossible that thou be wedl-come, for 
it ie necessary that he that cometh to God must believe that He 
is, and He becomes in them who diligently seek [Him a bestower 
of reward.” 

And again: “ And this is the confidence that we have in Him, 
that if we ask anything according to His Will, He heareth us; 
And if we know that He hear us, whatever we ask, we know 
that we have the petitions that we desired of Him.” 

The trust in this wisdom and efficacy of this prayer of Faith 
is declared in the idiom of the Greek, incidentally, in many and 
such as the following instances: 

Says Plato, “It is for you, then, Oh, Timeeus, to begin the dis- 
course, having first of all invoked the gods, according to the usual 
custom.” 

Timeeus, “ Well, Socrates, this at any rate is true—that those 
who have even the least share of wisdom always invoke the Deity 
on entering every undertaking, whether small or great; and so. 
we, likewise, who are now about to speak concerning the Uni- 
verse, whether it be generated or without generation, shall (if we 
be not very unwise) make it our jirst duty to invoke the gods. and 
goddesses, and pray that what we speak may be first of all pleas- 
ing to them, and also in consistence with ourselves. And as 
respects the invocation of the gods, so have I acted for myself.” 


| 
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And, again, we hear Socrates praying in private petition: 
“Grant me to become beautiful in the inner man, and that what- 
ever outward things I have may be at peace with those within. 
May I deem the wise man rich, and may I have snch a portion 
of gold as none but a prudent man can either bear or employ.” 

And, again, “O Zeus, Father, King! give us good things, 
whether we pray or pray not for them; but withhold evil things 
from us, though we should pray never so earnestly for them.” 

Soc. “ Are you going, Alcibiades, to pray to the Deity ?” 

Ale, “Just so, Socrates.” 

Soc. “You appear to have a serious look, and to be directing 
your eyes to the ground, as if thinking upon something.” 

Ale. “Of what should a person be thinking, Socrates?” 

Soe. “Of things, Alcibiades, of the greatest moment, as it seems 
to myself, at least. .. . Does it not seem to you that there is much 
need of forethought in order that a person may not unconsciously 
pray for great evils for himself, while thinking he is praying for 
good; and, on the other hand, that the gods may not happen to 
be in such a disposition as to grant whatever he happens to be 
praying for? . . . You see of our own fellow-citizens, of such as 
longed for and obtained the command of an army, some are even 
now exiles from the city; and others have ended their lives. . . . 
And with respect to children, you will find in the very same man- 
ner how that some persons, after having prayed for them to be 
born, have, when they are born, come into the greatest calami- 
ties and sorrows. For some, whose children have been thoroughly 
wicked, have passed the whole of their lives in sorrow; and some, 
whose children were well behaved, have met with the misfortune 
to be deprived of them, and have come into calamities in no re-. 
spect less than the others, and, like them, have wished rather that 
their children had never been born.” . . . “ Nor would the major- 
ity refrain from absolute power, if offered them, or the command 
of an army, or many other things, which, when present, do more 
harm than good; but they would, on the contrary, pray for their 
possession.” . . . “And again, after waiting a little time, they 
sometimes recant and pray the very reverse of what they prayed 
before. I have, therefore, my doubts that men do in reality ac- 
cuse the gods unjustly in saying that their evils come from them. 

“Should the god, then, to whom you happen to be going, ap- 
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pear to you even now, and ask you, before you had prayed for 
anything whatever, whether it would be sufficient for you if any 
of those things first mentioned were given, or should he leave it 
to yourself to make a request, how, think you, could you avail 
yourself of the opportunity ?” 

Ale. “ Now, by the gods, Socrates, I should not know what to 
say in such a case.” 

Soc. “The Lacedemonians, therefore, having themselves con- 
sidered the matter, put up on every occasion, in private and in 
public, a prayer, requesting the gods to grant them ever— Things 
Good, and Things Honorable ;’ anc no one has ever heard them 
pray for anything more. Accordingly, up to the passing time, 
they have been fortunate less than none others.” 

Man immersed in Nature—an alien realm, drawn by desire and 
urged by ambition, and, fur the most part, ignorant of the nature 
of the soul and of its chief good, and of the fruits of all various 
experiences—cannot previde and provide his own way ; he cannot, 
therefore, prudently and safely assume to know of himself what 
particulars—what things do, and what things do not, make for 
his good. But he may, and with profit, pray for things honorable 
and good, leaving it for the Divine Wisdom to decide as to the 
form of the gift. Wherefore the injunction, “ When ye pray, use 
not vain repetitions as the heathen ; for they think that they shall 
be heard for their much speaking. Be not ye, therefore, like unto 
them ; for your heavenly Father knoweth what things ye haye 
need of before ye ask him. After this manner, therefore, pray 
ye.” Instead of Things, let us ask for Godliness within the soul, 
for unto this shall all good things be added. 

Says Plato: “Some of the Greeks are wont—after placing by 
the altar oxen with gilded horns, and others presenting the gods’ 
with offerings to be hung np in the temples—to pray for whatever 
they happen to desire, whether it be good or evil. The gods, 
therefore, on hearing their impious addresses, accept not their 
costly processions and sacrifices; so that there is much need of 
caution and consideration as to what is to be spoken and not. 
For the Divine Nature, I conceive, is not such as to be seduced 
by presents, like a knavish judge. But we are giving a silly 
reason if we think to get the better of the Lacedsemonians in 
this way. For it would be a dreadful thing, indeed, if the gods 
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looked to gifts and sacrifices, and not to the soul, whether the 
person happen to be holy and just.” 

“Do you remember, then, saying that you were much at a loss 
lest you should unconsciously be praying for evil things, fancying 
them to be good? .. . It seems to me, therefore, that it is best 
to keep quiet. For through your high spirit—for that is the fair- 
est of names for folly (that is, through pride and vanity)—I 
think you would not be willing to make use of the Lacedseemonian 
prayer.” That is, you will fall into the fashion of the heathenish 
mind of praying on the street-corners and the house-tops, to be 
seen and heard of men—making long, heathenish stump speeches 
to be reported in the newspapers. 

“It is necessary, therefore,” says Socrates, in this case, when 
pride and worldly vanity get into the place of prayer, “for a 
man to wait until he has learned how he ought to conduct himself 
towards gods and men.” 

Ale. “ But when, Socrates, will that time be? and who is he 
that will instruct me? for I should be very glad, I think, to see 
who he is.” 

Soc. “It is he of whose care you are the object. But it seems 
to me, as Homer says of Minerva, that she removed the mist from 

before the eyes of Diomede 


‘That he might clearly see both gods and men.” 


So must he, in the first place, remove from your soul the mist that 
now happens to be present there, and apply those things through 
which you will be about to know both good and evil; for now 
you seem to be unable to do so.” 

Alc, “Let him, then, remove the mist, or anything else that he 
pleases, as I am prepared not to fly from anything ordered by 
him, whoever he may be, if I am about to become a better man.” 

Soe. “ And he also has a very wonderful yearning in your be- 
half.” 

Alc, “ Till that time, then, it seems to me to be best to put off 
my sacrifice.” 

Soc, “ And rightly it seems so to you, for it is safer than to run 
so great a risk.” 

“ There is a spirit in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth him understanding,” and most and highest of all, the spirit 
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and wisdom of prayer descendeth from above; and so the Apostle 
Paul—* Likewise the Spirit also helpeth our infirmities: For we 
know not what we should pray for as we ought: but the Spirit 
itself maketh intercession for us with yearning that cannot be 


uttered.” 
‘ “ The Lord is in his holy Temple 


In the pure and holy mind, 
In the reverent heart and simple, 
In the soul from sense refined.” 


The mists of sense and ambition, and pride and vanity, must 
be dissipated cre the soul may stand in this Divine realization ; 
and for this office, both in the Greek and Christian Idiom, there 
standeth One who maketh this intercession for us with yearnings 
unutterable; and without this, man “knoweth not what he should 
pray for as he ought.” 

Now, the most noxious of these mists are the low forms of 
knowing. One has wisely said of this cause of Mephitis in the 
soul, that, “To acquire knowledge merely to know is low curi- 
osity. To acquire knowledge merely to be known as knowing is 
low vanity. To acquire knowledge merely to profit by it is low 
venality. To acquire knowledge in order to build up is charity. 
To acquire knowledge in order to be built up is wisdom. And 
only the two latter do not pervert knowledge and corrupt the 
soul.” 

Low curiosity and low vanity and low venality aasail society 
and the individual alike; and it is a great public calamity when 
a nation and a generation of people have grown wise above their 
own oracles. The Institutions of Religious Custom are deter- 
mined from Super-Natural Jnfluence, and are Divine Forms 
adapted to the wants of their age such as man could not previde 
nor provide. They include, as the primary aims, the doctrines of 
life and death, affording suggestion and instruction unto true opin- 
ion and belief’ respecting the Living and the Dead. 

The Divine Mediatorship is a universal. Neither the origin 
nor the subsistence of the order of human souls, in the alien order 
of Physics and Matter, is effected without this Divine Providence. 
And the uplifting and salvation of Human nature, individually 
and collectively, proceeds from the Jnfluence from that higher 
Nature which is introduced into it from above. 
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The Mediatorship is the Link which binds humanity with 
Divinity, from which humanity must be perpetually begotten 
and quickened and sustained and born again unto Eternal Life. 
And thus the Christ, the Zord of the dispensation, as Mediator,. 
is the Living Way. He does not represent Mediatorship. He is 
Mediator. And this is “the Door.” This is “the Way, the 
Trath, and the Life.” Here must we enter; from hence must 
our prayer ascend. He that is purified from selfish and vain- 
glorious ambitions and pride, and dishonorable debasements of 
sensuality, and loves truth and virtue and holiness and justice 
and wisdom, has found the “ Prayer Gauge.” 

“For if a man love Me, he will keep my words; and my Father 
will love him, and we will come unto him, and make our abode 
with him.” And, “-Verily, verily, I say unto you, Whatsoever 
ye shall ask the Father in my name, he will give it you.” From 
this fountain descendeth every good and every perfect gift. And, 
“A man can receive nothing except it be given him from Heaven.” 
And thither must our prayer ascend ; and so, and only so, the 
“prayer of the righteous availeth much.” And so has Plato well 
said: “This at any rate is true—that those who have even the 


least share of wisdom always invoke the Deity on entering every 
undertaking, whether small or great.” 


THE PROBLEM OF PHILOSOPHY AT THE PRESENT 
TIME.’ 


BY EDWARD CAIRD, 


In complying with the request which you have done me the 
honor to make, to deliver the introductory address to this Society, 
I think that, instead of treating of any special philosophical sub- 
ject, it will be more profitable to make some general remarks on 
the nature and objects ot the study to which the Society is de- 
voted. I propose, therefore, to say something as to the general 


1 An introductory address delivered to the Philosophical Society of the University 
of Edinburgh. 
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problem of philosophy, and the special forms which that problem 
has taken in recent times. In doing so, it will not be possible for 
me to avoid an appearance of dogmatism, as I must make some 
assertions which are much disputed, the objections to which I 
shall not have time to discuss. But, instead of interpolating weak- 
ening phrases, such as “it humbly appears to me,” and the like, I 
venture simply to make this apology once for all, and to ask you to 
adopt, for the time, a point of view which may not be your own. 
Afterwards you can avenge yourselves for this temporary submis- 
sion by subjecting my words to what criticism you think fit, A 
philosophic temper is shown, above all things, in the power of en- 
tering into the views of another, and taking them for the moment 
almost as if they were your own, without prejudice to the subse- 
quent critical reaction, which will be effective just in proportion 
to the degree of your previous sympathetic appreciation of the 
ideas criticised. 

What, then, is the task of philosophy? What is its task in gen- 
eral, and how is that task modified by the circumstances of the 
present time? To the first of these questions, I answer that, stated 
in very general terms, the task of philosophy is to gain, or rather 
perhaps to regain, such a view of things as shall reconcile us to the 
world and to ourselves. The need for philosophy arises out of the 
broken harmony of a spiritual life, the different elements or fac- 
tors of which seem to be set in irreconcilable opposition to each 
other; in which, for example, the religious consciousness, the con- 
sciousness of the infinite, is at war with the secular consciousness, 
the consciousness of the finite; or, again, the consciousness of the 
self, with the consciousness of the external world. It is easy to 
see this, if we reflect on the nature of the controversies which most 
trouble us at present. They all, directly or indirectly, turn upon 
the difficulty of reconciling the three great terms of thought—the 
world, self, and God: the difficulty of carrying out to their legiti- 
mate consequences what seem to be our most firmly based convic- 
tions as to any one of these factors in our intellectual life, without 
rejecting in whole or in part the claims of the others. Thus, for ex- 
ample, many writers in the present time find it impossible to ad- 
mit the truth and solidity of the principles and methods of physi- 
cal science in relation to the material world without extending 
their application beyond that world. Yet, if we make this exten- 
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sion, and treat these methods and principles as universal, we in- 
evitably reduce consciousness, thought, and will, to the level of 
physical phenomena, and make even their existence an insoluble 
problem. Others, again, find it difficult to assert the truth, that 
the consciousness of self enters into all our experience, without 
reducing that experience to a series of states of the individual soul. 
And others, like Mr. Spencer and Professor Huxley, poised be- 
tween these two conflicting currents of thought, have adopted the 
odd, and we might even say irrational, expedient of telling us that 
we may regard the world ezther as a collection of the phenomena 
of mind, ov as a collection of the phenomena of matter, but that 
we can never bring these two ways of looking at things together— 
a view which supposes man to be afflicted with a kind of intellec- 
tual strabismus, so that he can never see with one of his mental 
eyes without shutting the other. Again, looking beyond this con- 
flict of materialism and subjective idealism, the intellectual unity 
of our life is disturbed by the opposition of the consciousness of 
the infinite to the consciousness of the finite. To many of our sci- 
entific men it seems axicmatic that all our real knowledge is of that 
which belongs to the context of a finite experience, and that all 
religious and metaphysical efforts to reach beyond the finite are- 
attempts to think the unknown and unknowable. Yet such men 
often feel strongly the need, and, from their point of view, the 
extreme difficulty, of finding anything to give to the moral life of 
man that support which was once found in the belief that these 
dreams are realities. On the other hand, there are not a few men 
in our day—like the hero of that remarkable little hook called 
“Mark Rutherford ””—men whose very life is in religious ideas, 
yet who have imbibed from the literature of the time a conviction 
that such ideas must be illusory, and who therefore dwell, as it 
were, in a world of eclipse and paralysis, neither able to find a. 
faith nor to do without one, sitting 


“by the broken springs of life, 
Waiting for the morrow that shall free them from the strife.” 


Now, it is impossible, so long as our ultimate thought of the: 
world is thus in discord with itself, that our lives can be what hu- 
man lives have sometimes been—impossible that we can rise to 
that energy of undivided will and affection, that free play of con-- 
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centrated intelligence, that sense of the infinite resources of the 
spirit that moves us, out of which the highpst achievements of men 
at all times have sprung. Nor, after the unity of our first instinct- 
ive faith has been broken by difficulties such as those I have men 
tioned, is it possible entirely to recover it, except by some kind- 
-of philosophical reflection. Bacon said that in the last period of 
ancient civilization philosophy took the place of religion, and the 
‘same is to some extent true now. In face of the modern spirit of 
criticism, it is rarely possible for educated men, and for students 
of philosophy impossible, to rest for the entire support of their 
spiritual life upon the simple intuitions of faith. For them the 
age of unconsciousness is past, and they must call in the aid of 
reflection, if it were only to heal the wounds of reflection itself. 
As the builders of the second Temple had to work with arms by 
their side, so, in our day, those who seek either to maintain, or to 
replace, the old Christian synthesis of life, must provide themselves 
with the weapons of philosophy. It is not of our own choice that 
we have been born in an age of criticism ; but, being here, and 
being by our education brought face to face with all the prevalent 
currents of thought, we have only two alternatives before us: we 
must face our difficulties, or we must suppress them. To suppress 
them—we see often enough what kind of moral temper comes of 
that—the fevered fanatical spirit that founds its faith on the im- 
possibility of knowing anything, and determines to believe, be- 
cause it dare not do otherwise. Yet, if we are not content with 
such faith, we must seek the reconciliation of the contradictory 
elements of our consciousness in some new reflective synthesis ; in 
-other words, in philosophy. 

The task of philosophy, then, I repeat, is to rise to such a gen- 
-eral view of things as shall reconcile us, or enable us to reconcile 
-ourselves, to the world and to ourselves. This vague statement, 
however, might easily be admitted by many who will be startled 
-and repelled when we draw out its meaning. For it means no 
less than this, that philosophy, by the very condition of its life, is 
forced to atteinpt what Comtists have called an “ objective,” or 
what perhaps might more properly be termed an “ absolute” syn- 
thesis. It is true that many philosophers, and even great philuso- 
phers, have tried to evade this necessity, and to narrow the prob- 
Jem of philosophy within limits which made its solution seem 
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easier. Especially in times of transition, when social bonds have 
become relaxed, and religious faith has been weakened or de- 
stroyed, philosophy also has generally lowered its claims, and has 
been content to abandon the great world to chaos, if only it could 
secure some little cosmos of its own. To these causes of difti- 
dence in philosophy others in recent times have been added ; for 
our very widening knowledge of the universe has thrown a shadow 
of suspicion upon the attempt to measure it, and has inclined us 
to narrow our views to a solution of the problem of human life, 
and to disconnect it from the problem of the unity of all things. 
Can we not, it is natural to ask, find a meaning in our own lives 
without spelling out the secret of the universe? Can we not 
build our fragile houses of mortality on something less than an 
eternal foundation? With the growth of our knowledge grows 
also the consciousness of our ignorance, and more and more the 
latter seems to reduce the former into something merely relative 
and transitional. Looking out upon the wide sea of knowledge, 
with some measure of appreciation of its extent, it seemed but 
reasonable for one like Comte to say that an “objective synthe- 
sis,” a systematic view of the world as a whole, was beyond the 
reach of man; and that, if his life was to be brought into harmo- 
ny with itself on a basis of knowledge, he must content himself 
with a “subjective synthesis,” a synthesis which leaves out all 
speculation in relation to the greater whole of the universe, and 
attempts only to gather knowledge to a focus in the interests of 
man. In taking up this position, Comte, it has been urged by his 
followers, showed a true insight into our needs as rational beings, 
who must desire to bring our lives into harmony and unity with 
themselves, and to found that harmony and unity upon an intelli- 
gent view of the facts of our condition; and he showed at the 
same time an intelligent appreciation of the limits which are set 
around us as finite creatures, standing in the face of a universe, 
the ultimate meaning of which is hidden from us by the weakness 
of our mental capacity and the narrowness of our opportunities. 
Comte’s view of things is thus based upon two incontrovertible 
facts—the limitation of man’s powers, and the imperative wants 
of his moral being. The old aspiring religious and philosophical 
synthesis, he argues, has been discredited forever by our knowl- 
edge of the immensity of the universe and of our own feebleness. 
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It is impossible for the creature of a day to see things sub specie 
eternitatis, for a tinite mind to carry back the infinity of the uni- 
verse to its central principle, to view it as a harmonious system, 
and, like a god, to pronounce it “very good.” But yet there re- 
mains the inextinguishable requirement of a rational and moral 
nature to rise above chance impulses and energies and to find 
some one guiding principle of thought and action which shall make- 
his life harmonious with itself. And this principle, since we can-: 
not find it in an Absolute, whom we do not know, we must find in 
man—man individual, or man social—whom we do know. Re- 
nouncing, therefore, all questions as to the system of the universe, 
even the question whether it 7s a system, we can still draw back 
upon ourselves and find and produce system and harmony in our 
own lives. Or, if this is impossible for us as regards the frag- 
mentary existence of the individual, we may yet detect in the his- 
tory of the human race a tendency towards unity and organization 
to which all the great and good of the past have contributed, and 
we may give value and completeness to our individual lives by 
making them the instruments of this “increasing purpose.” 

The question which Comte thus brings home to us is, as I have 
already indicated, not a new one. It is the question whether it is 
possible to have a religion—4. ¢., ‘a free convergence of all man’s. 
affections and energies” to one object—without a God ; and a phi-. 
losophy—. ¢., a synthesis or gathering to one focus of all knowl- 
edge—witbout an Absolute.’ And this is a question that has been 
raised more or less distinctly in every era of transition, when the 
“native hue ” of human resolution has been “sicklied o’er with a 
pale cast of thought,” and when men have been fain to gather up 
the fragments that remained in the shipwreck of their greater 
faiths and hopes. The individualism of the stoics, epicureans,. 
and sceptics, for example, corresponding as it did with the decay 
of ancient religion and social morality, was in great measure @ 
result of such a temper of mind. As men gave up the hope of 
organizing their own social relations, and of understanding the 
world as an intelligible order, they fell back upon the idea of an 
inner life, which might maintain harmony with itself in the face 


1Cf. The Unity of Comte’s Life and Doctrine, vy J. H. Bridges. London: Triibner 
& Co., 1866. 
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even of an outward chaos. Philosophy, it began to be said, is 
needed, not to penetrate into the secret of the world, which is im- 
penetrable, but to teach us our limits and to make us content with 
them. TZecum habita et noris quam sit tibi curta supellex. Yet 
that curta supellex is enough ; the peace of inward unity may be 
attained, even if we know nothing and can do nothing in the 
world without. Sure of nothing else, the individual may be sure 
of himself, and, in the strength of a mind centred and at rest in 
itself, may cease to concern himself with things that can only 
touch the outward life. 


Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruine, 


Now, I need not dwell on the self-contradiction of this extreme 
of “subjective ” synthesis, in which all that is without is aban- 
doned to chaos or uncertainty, in order that the integrity of the 
inuer life may be preserved. It is a commonplace of philosophy 
that we cannot thus withdraw into ourselves and leave the world 
to wander its own wise or unwise way, inasmuch as the two terms 
thus separated by abstraction are essentially united, and our ex- 
perience of the world ¢s our experience of ourselves. The life of 
reason or consciousness is essentially a life that goes beyond itself, 
and in which the inward cannot be absolutely fenced off from the 
outward without itself ceasing to have any meaning or content. 
It is a life of knowledge, in which we can know ourselves only as 
we know the universe of which, as individuals, we form a part. 
It is a life of action, in which we can realize ourselves only by 
becoming the servants of an end which is being realized in the 
world. Concentrate consciousness entirely upon itself, and its un- 
reflected light will cease to shine. The world without aud the 
world within are not two separate worlds, but necessary counter- 
parts of each other ; and, just in the extent to which we succeed 
in withdrawing from the world without, we narrow the world 
within. The attitude, therefore, of the stoic or sceptic who turns 
away from a world which he surrenders to chaos and unreason, or 
in which, at least, he gives up the hope of seeing or producing any 
rational order, and who seeks thus to find all truth and happiness 
within, is essentially irrational. He is striving to realize in isola- 
tion a life whose essential characteristic is community. He is 
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seeking to save the life of the seed, which must be cast into the 
ground and die, that it may live, by keeping it shut up from all 
external influences. For the Christian law of self-sacrifice, “ he 
that would save his life must lose it,’ is nothing more than the 
transcription into terms of morality of that which is the general 
law of spiritual life—a life whose riches are always for the indi- 
vidual exactly measured by the extent to which he breaks down 
the limits of a self-centred individuality, to find himself again in 
larger existence of the whole. 

But if this be the case, and if it is impossible to solve the 
problem of the inner life without solving the apparently wider 
problem of the outer life, or to base on a purely subjective syn- 
thesis a reconciliation of the spirit with itself, such as was for- 
merly based on the objective synthesis of religion or philoso- 
phy, equally impossible is it to draw any other absolute line of 
division, such, for example, as that between the life of the na- 
tion and the life of humanity, or, again, between the life of hu- 
manity and the course of nature. In every similar division we 
are separating elements so correlated that the meaning of each 
one of them begins to evaporate so soon as we realize what we 
have done in separating it from the rest. To make such an ab- 
straction must introduce a fatal discord between the practical life 
of man and the facts upon which we pretend to base it. And, 
indeed, as I think can be shown in the case of Comte, such an 
attempt involves the self-deception of treating that as absolute 
and divine which we at the same time admit to be uncertain and 
transitory." How, for example, can we make a God out of hu- 
manity if we think of mankind as a race of beings which is not 
really organic, but in which there is only a general tendency to 
organization—a tendency which again is subjected to an immeas- 
urable external contingency. Comte’s attempt to escape the 
great difficulties which confessedly beset an optimistic creed—the 
ereed that in some way all things work together for good—by 
thus falling back from the assertion of system in the universe to 
the assertion of system only in the life of man, like most com- 


1 | have attempted to show this in a series of articles on “‘The Social Philosophy 
and Religion of Comte,” which appeared in ‘the Contemporary Review_in May, June, 
July, and September, 1879. 
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promises, unites all the difficulties of both extremes it would 
avoid ; the difficulties of an absolute philosophy which seems to 
go beyond the limits of human knowledge, and the difficulties ot 
a scepticism which leaves the moral and intellectual life of man 
without a principle of unity. The Stoic or Sceptic who bids us 
concentrate ourselves on our own soul, and the Positivist, who 
bids us worship humanity, are equally bidding us treat a part, 
which we can know and understand only as a part, as if it were 
the whole. They are attempting to break in one place only the 
indivisible unity of the intelligence and the intelligible world ; but 
if that unity be broken in one place it is wholly destroyed. Fal- 
sus in uno, falsus in omnibus. For it is a unity which is not 
like a particular hypothesis, that may be asserted or denied with- 
out detriment to the rest of our knowledge, but it is the hypothe- 
sis, if we may so call it, which is implied in all knowledge what- 
ever, the hypothesis which constitutes our rational being. Hence 
Kant showed a true sense of the conditions of philosophical 
synthesis when he said that, if it could be shown that there was 
one metaphysical problem with which his Critique of Pure 
Reason was incompetent to deal, it must be regarded as an entire 
failure. If philosophy is incapable of a universal synthesis, it 
eannot make any synthesis at all. If it admit any absolute divi- 
sion, whether between the ego and the non-ego, or between man 
and nature, or even between the finite and the infinite, it is driven 
of necessity into scepticism. Unless it reconciles us with the 
universe, it cannot even reconcile us with ourselves. The present 
is a time in which there are many voices to echo the well-known 
saying of Pope— 


“ Know well thyself, presume not God to scan, 
The proper study of mankind is man ;” 


but the simple, yet demonstrable, answer to such partial Agnosti- 
cism is, that, if we cannot, in the sense I have indicated, know 
God, we cannot know anything. . 

But if this be so, if we cannot give up the idea of a universal 
synthesis without practically giving up philosophy altogether, we 
must not hide from ourselves the enormous difficulties with which 
philosophy has to contend—difficulties which seem to grow every 
day with our increasing knowledge of man and of the world in 
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which he lives. For all this knowledge seems to be making wider 
and wider the division between the individual and the universal, 
between short-sighted, changeable creatures such as men seem to 
be, and the all-embracing whole. These difficulties, however, 
though they by no means disappear, yet somewhat change their 
character, when we consider that the work cf philosophy is not in 
the first instance constructive, but rather critical and reconstruc- 
tive; that its business is not to seek for something transcendent, 
some hyputhesis as to things hitherto unknown and alien to our 
experience, but rather to bring to light the hypothesis, if we 
chooze to call it so, on which our rational being is founded. Phi- 
losophy must necessarily seem to be something extravagant and 
wildly ambitious to any one who does not discern that the prob- 
lem it would solve is not one which arbitrarily, or as a matter 
' merely of curiosity, we choose to solve, but one which we have in 
some way been sulving, or of which we have been presupposing 
the solution, at every moment of our lives. To rise from the 
finite to the infinite were impossible unless the consciousness of 
the infinite were already involved in the consciousness of the finite, 
and developed along with it. Philosophy is not a first venture 
into a new field of thought, but a re-thinking of a secular and 
religious consciousness which has been developed, in the main, 
independently of philosophy. It was the great work of Kant to 
show that experience itself is possible only through the necessity 
and universality of thought. But in thus proving the relativity 
of the finite objects of experience to the intelligence (which is not 
itself such an object), he really showed—though without himself 
being fully conscious of it, and almost, we might say, against his 
will—that we cannot admit the validity of the empirical con- 
sciousness without admitting the validity of the consciousness of 
that which, in the narrower sense of the word, is beyond experi- 
ence. Hence, to one who follows out the Kantian principles to 
their legitimate result, it becomes impossible to treat the objective 
synthesis of religion as the illusion of a finite mind trying to 
stretch itself beyond its proper limits. The religious takes its 
place beside the secular consciousness—the consciousness of the 
infinite beside the consciousness of the finite world—as the con- 
sciousness of a real object, or rather of the ultimate reality upon 
which everything else rests. And philosophy, in dealing with 
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one as with the other, is discharged from the absurd and impossi- 
ble feat of finding its way into a transcendent region beyond all 
consciousness and experience. In both cases, in relation to the 
infinite asin relation to the finite world, the work of philosophy 
goes beyond the primary unreflected consciousness of man, only 
in this aspect, that it brings that consciousness to a deeper under- 
standing of itself. In both we have a right to begin our task 
of criticism and reconstruction with a faith in the great work 
achieved in and by the spirit of man in the past; and we onght 
to begin it with the consciousness that owr criticism and recon- 
struction can have value only as a continuation of that work. 
For it is this consciousness that alone can justifiably raise us above 
the feeling of our own weakness for the task which is laid upon 
philosophy in our time, and can save us from the intruding sus- 
picion that in his religions and his philosophies man has been 
perpetually renewing the history of Babel—attempting to build a 
tower that shall reach to heaven, only to find the work again and 
again stopped by the confusion of languages among the builders. 
If, therefore, philosophy may be described as a critical reconstruc- 
tion of belief, we must recollect that this reconstruction, from a 
higher point of view, is merely development; or, to put it more 
simply, we must remember that, in philosophy as in other things, 
the hope of mankind for the future must be a vain illusion, unless 
it can reasonably be based on a deep reverence for the past. 

In the “ Faust” of Goethe, the poet who of all others has most 
deeply fathomed and expressed the conflict of the modern spirit 
with itself—though it may perhaps be said that, like a physician 
strong in diagnosis but not in therapeutics, he often stops at the 
description of the disease, and finds his own poetic deliverance 
from it simply in thus describing it'—we find some words that 
may be applied to the work of philosophy. When Faust utters 
all his despair of life in that comprehensive curse in which he dis- 


1“ Physician of the iron age, 
Goethe has done his pilgrimage. 
He took the suffering human race, 
He read each wound, each weakness clear, 
And struck his finger on the place, 
And said: Thou ailest here, and here!” 
AgnoLp’s Poems, vol. ii, p. 223. 
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owns every faith, and even every illusion that has hitherto sup- 
ported mankind, the chorus of spirits breaks in with a song, in 
which lament over what has been lost is mingled with a far-off 
hint of the only possible restoration— 


“Woe, woe, thou hast destroyed it, 
The beautiful world, ' 
With mighty blow ; 
It trembles, it falls to ruins. 
A Demigod hath broken it: down. 
We bear away the ruins into nothingness, 
And lament over the lost beauty.” 


And then the song goes on— 
“Mighty One 
Of the sons of earth, 
With greater majesty 
Build it up, 
In thine own soul build it up again ; 
A new course of life 
Begin, 
With fresh unclouded sense, 
And let new songs rise 
In place of those that are silenced.” 


“Tn thine own soul build it up again ”—this is the ever-repeated 
call to philosophy at all times, such as the present, when the first 
unity of faith and reason is disturbed. But the task has become, 
if in some respects a harder, yet in other respects a more hopeful 
one in modern times. That this isso may be shown by a short 
comparison of the form in which the problem presented itself to 
Plato and Aristotle with the form in which it presents itself to 
us. In Plato’s ‘ Republic” we find an attempt to “‘ build up again 
in the soul” of the philosopher the falling edifice of Greek civili- 
zation, to restore its religious and political life, by going back to 
the ideal principle on which it rested. But the difficulty of such 
restoration lay in this, that the first intuitive synthesis of Greece 
was a synthesis of the imagination, in which that which was essen- 
tially limited and national was treated as unlimited and universal. 
Greek morality did not look beyond the boundary of the nation, 
seldom even beyond the boundary of the civic state. Greek re- 
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ligion, as it was an apotheosis of the special gifts of the Greek 
genius, was in some measure a consecration of the national spirit 
of exclusion. Hence, neither religion nor morality could offer an 
effective resistance to the disintegrating power of reflection. As 
it was the poetic imagination mainly which had peopled Olympus 
with the fair humanities of the gods, the power of Greek religion 
disappeared almost as soon as the people became capable of dis- 
tinguishing poetry from prose. And, as, in the ethical life of the 
Greek state, the local and temporal was rather confused than 
reconciled with that which is universal, it fell an easy prey to the 
casuistry of the Sophists. On the other hand, the scepticism of 
the Sophists remained superficial and rhetorical, just because it 
found so little power of resistance in the institutions which it at- 
tacked. When, therefore, philosophy in Plato and Aristotle set 
itself to the task of reconstruzting the synthesis upon which the 
moral and intellectual life of Greece was founded, and restoring 
the broken harmony of faith and reason, its reconciliation was 
necessarily imperfect, because of the imperfection of the positive 
and negative elements which it sought to reconcile. It tried to 
combine the freedom of thought which had shown itself in the 
Sophistic movement with the cubstantial contents of Greek life, 
morality, and religion, which Sophistry had rejected. But the 
freedom and universality of thought were in essential conflict with 
the limited character of the contents ; and even to Plato himself a 
merely imaginative religion could not be more than a “ noble lie,” 
a. é., a truth veiled under an inadequate sensuous form. The ele- 
ment of philosophy in which the reconciliation was attempted 
was itself fatal to the reconciliation aimed at. Hence, already in 
Plato we find the beginning of that withdrawal into the inner life 
from an unideal world, which was carried out in subsequent phi- 
losophy, and which of necessity ended in the self-contradiction of 
scepticism. 

The modern movement from faith to reason bears a striking 
analogy to the movement:of ancient thought. Yet there are im- 
portant differences, which make the struggle of tendencies in 
modern times harder and more obstinate, but which also for that 
very reason enable us to anticipate a more satisfactory result. 
Here, too, we have a system of religion apprehended by the in- 
tuitive consciousness of faith, and manifesting itself in definite 
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forms of intellectual and social life. Here, too, we have the spirit 
of reflection after a time awaking and subjecting the whole re- 
ligious system, as well as all the institutions founded upon it, to a 
searching, and often a destructive criticism. And here, too, we 
find philosophy attempting to restore the broken harmony of 
man’s consciousness of himself and of the world by separating 
the permanent from the transitory elements of his earlier faith. 
But beneath this general similarity of development there are 
many points of contrast—which we may roughly sum up by say- 
ing that the first synthesis of Christendora took the form of 
a religion which was.not national, but universal, and that the 
negative movement against it has been not merely analytic and 
sophistic, but also scientific, and, therefore, within certain limits, 
constructive. Hence, also, just because of the deeper spiritual 
meaning and fuller development of the two seemingly opposed 
powers that divide our life, we have some reason to think that it 
may be possible to combine what is good in beth, and to attain to 
a philosophical synthesis, which may be not merely provisional, 
but of permanent value for mankind. Let me say a few more 
words on each of these points. 

The religion of Greece was, as I have said, national, not uni- 
versal, and for that very reason it was essentially a religion of the 
artistic imagination ; for it is the imagination which lifts the part 
into a whole, and makes a particular into a substitute for the uni- 
versal. It has been called an anthropomorphic religion ; but, as 
Hegel has remarked, in the higher sense it was not anthropmér- 
phie enough—it lifted some human qualities into the divine, but 
not humanity itself as such. Its gods were ideal figures, human- 
ized, rather than human-—fixed like statues in the eternal repose 
of beauty, and lifted above all the narrowing conditions of human 
life. Christianity, on the other hand, brought down the divine 
into the form of an individual life lived under those conditions, 
struggling with the wants and pains of mortality and the opposi- 
tion: of fellow-mortals, and undergoing and accepting the common 
lot of renunciation, sorrow, and death. It thus idealized, not 
choice specimens of intelligence and valor, but humanity itself, in 
its simplest and humblest form of life. It taught the world not 
to regard the ideal as something which a few elect spirits might 
reach, by escaping from the commonplace of existence, but to 
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find it in the commonplace itself; to make the limits of mortal- 
ity the means of freedom, and to turn pain, death, and even evil, 
into forms of the manifestation of good. Now, this optimism on 
the very basis of pessimism, whose Christ has “‘ descended into hell,” 
this idealization of ordinary reality as it stands without selection 
or change, just because it was ¢Azs, was no religion of phantasy, 
of art, of the poetic imagination merely. It did not flinch from 
the facts of life, however dark and threatening, or seek to turn its 
eyes to some earthly paradise lifted above the clouds and the 
winds. Art in it was secondary, not primary ; in its poetry truth 
was bursting through the sensuous veil. And from this it neces- 
sarily follows that it is not a dream that vanishes with a waking 
of the prosaic consciousness in either of its shapes, either as the 
distinct common-sense apprehension of fact, or as the reflective 
analysis of thought. Whatever changes of form, therefore, it has 
been and may yet be subjected to (and I do not say that these 
will be small), the Christian view of the world in its essence 
is based upon such a simple acknowledgment of the truth and 
reality of things that it need not fear overthrow, either from our 
widening knowledge of the facts of life, or from the deeper self- 
consciousness to which reflection is gradually bringing us. In 
the midst even of apparent rejection its ideals have maintained 
and increased their hold over the emancipated intelligence of 
Europe, and its fundamental conception of life penetrates and 
moulds the social and religious speculations of those who, like 
Comte, seem to have most thoroughly renounced it. 

On the other hand, if the first intuitional basis of modern life 
is thus strong in itself, strong, too, it must be acknowledged, are 
the powers that assail it. The sophistic culture that undermined 
the old beliefs of Greece, and the morality founded upon them, 
was but a feeble solvent, compared with the disintegrating force 
of negative reflection and scientific criticism to which our faiths 
are subjected. The boldness of the ancient sceptic was chilled by 
a sense of the weakness of his own position. He might set the 
human against the diyine, the individual against the State, the 
finite and relative against the infinite and absolute; but he was 
paralyzed by the negative character of his own teaching, by the 
consciousness that his emancipation of the intellect was a process 
whereby it was emptied of all contents, and that his liberation of 
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the individual from limited social bonds could lead to nothing 
better than anarchy. In modern times, on the other hand, it has 
ceased to be so. The world of finite interests and objects has 
rounded itself, as it were, into a separate whole, within which the 
mind of man can fortify itself, and live secwrus adversus deos, in 
independence of the infinite. In the sphere of thought, there has 
been forming itself an ever-increasing body of science, which, 
tracing out the relation of finite things to finite things, never 
finds it necessary to seek for a beginning or an end to its infinite 
series of phenomena, and which meets the claims of theology with 
the saying of the astronomer, “I do not need that hypothesis.” 
In the sphere of action, again, the complexity of modern life pre- 
sents a thousand isolated interests, crossing each other in ways too 
subtle to trace out—interests commercial, social, and pcelitical—in 
pursuing one or other of which the individual may find ample 
occupation for his existence, without ever feeling the need of any 
return upon himself, or seeing any reason to ask himself whether 
this endless striving has any meaning or object beyond itself. 
Nor need we wonder that the prevailing school of philosophy is 
one which renounces all such questions as vain, and bids us be 
content to know that we know nothing. The very wealth of 
modern life and science, both because it makes the ultimate syn- 
thesis more difficult, and because it supplies us with such a fulness 
of interests independent of that synthesis, tends to drive us back 
to the old, simple Agnostic philosophy of the Persian poet, Omar 
Khayyam : 


“Myself when young did eagerly frequent 
Doctor and sage, and heard great argument 
About it and about, but evermore 
Came out by the same door that in I went. 


“ With them the seed of wisdom did I sow, 
And with mine own hand wrought to make it grow; 
And this was all the harvest that I reaped ; 
I came like water, and like wind I go. 


“There was a door to which I found no key, 
There was a veil through which I could not see. 
Some little talk awhile of Me and Thee 
There was: and then no more of Thee and Me.” 
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The Agnosticism and Secularism of these latter days, however, 
has a far deeper meaning than that wich we can attribute to the 
verses of Omar Khayyam, or to any similar phase of opinion in 
past time. It is like in expression—as, indeed, in the first aspect 
of them, all negations seem to be much alike. But just as the 
ordinary commonplaces about the sorrows and trials of life have a 
greater significance when they fall from the lips of age and experi- 
ence than when they are merely the utterance of the first dawn- 
ing thoughtfulness of youth, so oar modern Agnosticism implies 
a deeper consciousness of the problem of human existence than 
could possibly have been obtained by Omar Khayyam. For it is 
based, not on a mere Epicurean concentration upon the individual 
life, nor on the materialism of passion, but on our knowledge of 
the greatness of the universe, and on the complexity of finite inter- 
ests, both practical and scientific, which seem to stand on their 
own merits, and to need no reference to anything higher, in order 
to recommend them as sufficient objects of our lives. 

A consideration of these two main elements of modern thought 
enables us to understand why the struggle of positive and negative 
tendencies—of the consciousness of the infinite with the conscious- 
ness of the finite, of the religious with the secular spirit—should 
be so much more violent and protracted than the analogous con- 
flict in earlier times. A religion which is universal and not merely 
imaginative, and a reflection which is scientific and not merely 
analytic or destructive, are each of them charged with interests 
vital to man; and, so long as they are opposed as enemies, they 
are necessarily involved in a contest which is incapable of being 
decided by any final victory on one side or the other. Man, as he 
has an understanding, cannot but acknowledge the facts of his 
finite life, and,in view of them, he must sooner or later withdraw 
his allegiance from every ideal that does not prove itself to be 
real, and renounce every belief which is found inconsistent with 
the laws of thought or the nature of experience. Yet, on the other 
hand, as he is a self-conscious being, who knows the world in rela- 
tion to the self, and who, therefore, cannot but realize more or less 
distinctly the unity of all things and of the mind that knows them, 
he must equally reject any attempt to confine him to the finite 
world. Nor, however he may seek, in accordance with imperfect 
theories of knowledge, to limit himself to that world, can he ever 
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really succeed in confining his thoughts within it. All our knowl- 
edge of the things of time is, so to speak, on a background of 
eternity itself. The scientific impulse itself presupposes the pres- 
ence in our minds of an idea of truth as the ultimate unity of being | 
and knowing, which in all our inquiries into the laws of the uni- 
verse we can only develop and verify. For it'is just because we 
are obscurely conscious, even from the beginning of this unity, 
that we regard every apparent discord of things with each other 
as a mystery and a problem, and so are continually seeking law 
and unity—in other words, seeking thought, in things, with the 
confidence that ultimately it must be found there. In like man- 
ner the practical impulse, whenever it goes beyond, as in every 
conscious being it must somewhat go beyond, a craving for the 
satisfaction of immediate sensuous wants, implies the presence in 
our minds of an idea of absolute good, which is at once the realiza- 
tion of the self and of a divine purpose in the world. What, in- 
deed, could we possibly hope from our feeble efforts after a good, 
which is only gradually defining itself before us as we advance, if 
we did not believe that they unite themselves with the great stream 
of tendency which is independent of us? How could we think to 
attain our “being’s end and aim” if we did not regard it ulti- 
mately identical with the “divine event to which the whole crea- 
tion moves?” Hence a sober philosophy, admitting to the full all 
that can be said by the Agnostic about the feebleness of the pow- 
ers of men as individuals, and the greatness of the universe, can 
yet reject the Agnostic conclusion from these premises, and can 
maintain that an absolute or objective synthesis is no mere dream 
of the childhood of the human race, when the distinction between 
the possible and the impossible had not yet been made, but rather 
that it is a task forced upon us by our rational nature, and which, 
as rational beings, we cannot but attempt, with more or less distinct- 
ness of consciousness, to fulfil. All thought and action, all moral 
and intellectual life, presupposes in us the power of looking at 
things, not from the point ef view of our own individuality, but 
in ordine ad universum ; and whatever presumption there is in 
the’ idea of a universal synthesis is already involved in our exist- 
ence as rational or self-conscious beings. Philosophy may, there- 
fore, begin its work by a vindication of the religious consciousness 
—the consciousness of the infinite—as presupposed in that very 
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consciousness of the finite which at present often claims to ex- 
clude it altogether, or to reduce it to an empty apotheosis of the 
unknown and unknowable. And having thus taught us to regard 
the consciousness of the infinite as no mere illusion, but as the 
consciousness of a real object, an Absolute, a God, who has been 
revealing himself in and to man in all ages, philosophy must go 
on to consider the history of religion, and indeed the whole history 
of man as founded on religion, as the progressive development of 
this consciousness. Nor can it fail to discover that the idea on 
which the higher life of man is founded—the idea of the unity of 
man as spiritual with an absolute spirit—has in Christianity 
been brought to light and made in a manner apprehensible by all. 
Whatever, therefore, may be the change of form to which this 
idea may have to submit in being applied to our ever-widening 
knowledge of nature and man, and whatever developments of it 
may be necessary ere it can solve the difficulties suggested by this 
increasing knowledge, we have good reason to be confident that 
we have in it a principle of universal synthesis which is adequate 
to the task. 

On the other side, while this is true, it is also true that philoso- 
phy cannot conclusively meet the attacks of scientific criticism, 
excspt by coming into closer relation with the work of finite sci- 
ence than it has ever hitherto done; for the only true answer to 
such attacks is to show that the facts and laws upon which they 
rest are capable of a higher interpretation than that which has 
been drawn from them by those who have attended to these facts 
and laws alone. Philosophy, therefore, in face of the increasing 
complexity of modern life, has a harder task laid upon it than 
ever was laid upon it before. It must emerge from the region of 
abstract principles and show that it can deal with the manifold re- 
sults of empirical science, giving to each of them its proper place 
and value. If it ever could sit “ upon a hill remote ” to reason of 
“fate, free-will, foreknowledge absolute,” it may not do so now. 
Within, as without, the special provinge of philosophy, the times 
are past when, to give spiritual help to men, it was sufficient to 
have a deep intuitive apprehension of a few great principles of 
spiritual life, and to denounce the representatives of empirical 
knowledge and finite interests as sophists, “ apostles of the dismal 
science,” and “apes of the Dead Sea.” We may be thankiul to 
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our Carlyles and Ruskins, as we are in higher measure to the great 
men of their type in earlier time—men who utter in powerful 
language the primary truths of morality and religion—even when 
they express these truths in a one-sided and intolerant way, refus- 
ing to pay due regard to the achievements of finite science, and 
treating with contempt every improvement that does not involve 
a fundamental change of man’s moral being. But it is, after all, 
a mark of weakness to address the modern world with the un- 
guarded utterances of an ancient prophet. To repeat against men 

like Mill and Darwin the old watch-words with which Plato at- 
tacked the sophists is, to say the least of' it, aft oo: for 
it is to refuse to recognize how far such men are from being soph- 
ists, and how much of the spirit of Plato they have imbibed. 
And it is to forget, on the other hand, that philosophy has a differ- 
ent task from that which it had in the days of Plato, that it has 
abandoned the Greek dualism of form and matter, and thereby 
accepted the task of idealizing interests and objects from which 
Plato might have been excused for turning away. He who would 
further the philosophical work of the future must renounce once 
for all this questionable luxury of contempt, which in this, as in- 
deed in almost all cases, is the mortal enemy of insight. For the 
speculative labor of the future is one that requires the patient 
consideration of every partial truth, and the persistent effort to 
give it its due place in the whole, as well as a firm apprehension 
of the principles that underlie all truth. And the practical labor 
of the future is not merely by a shock to awaken men to the ré- 
ality of spiritual things, but to follow out the spiritual principle 
in its application to all the details of our physical, economical, and 
social condition, till we have seen how the life of each human be- 
ing, and every part of that life, may be made worth living for 
itself. Plato speaks of an ‘“‘old quarrel between the poet and the 
philosopher,” which is to be reconciled only if poetry can be 
shown to be truth, or truth, in its highest aspect, to be poetry. In 
like manner, we may say of this almost equally “ old quarrel” be- 
tween the prophet and the man of science, that it can be healed 
only by carrying back our scattered knowledge of the facts and 
laws of nature to the principle upon which they rest, and, on the 
other hand, by developing that principle so as to fill all the details 
of knowledge with a significance which they cannot have i in them- 
selves, but only as seen sub specie wternitatis. 
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ANTHROPOLOGY OF IMMANUEL KANT. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY A. E. KROEGER. 


Part First.— ANTHROPOLOGICAL DIDACTIO. 


Concerning the Manner in which to cognize the Internal as well as the External 
of Man. 


Boox First.—Concrernine THE Power or Coenirion. 


§ 45. Mental Diversion (distractio) is the condition of a turn- 
ing off of attention (abstractio) from certain dominant representa- 
tions, by distributing them among others of a dissimilar kind. If 
it occurs purposely, it is called dissipation ; if involuntary, it is 
termed absence of mind (absentia). 

One of the weaknesses of the human mind is this: to be nailed 
to some representation or another to which we have applied great 
or permanent attention, and from which we are now not able to 
relieve ourselves—that is, not able to again make our power of 
imagination free. When this defect becomes a habit, and is al- 
‘ways directed to one and the same object, it may turn into insan- 
ity. To be absent-minded in society is impolite, frequently also 
ridiculous. Women are generally subject to this infirmity, unless 
they have turned their attention to study. A servant who is ab- 
sent-minded when attending at the table has generally something 
evil in his mind—either some evil of which he fears the conse- 
quences, or some evil which he purposes to do. 

But to divert our mind—that is, to give a diversion to our in- 
voluntary reproductive power of imagination—for instance, when 
a clergyman, having finished his memorized sermon, desires to 
prevent its afterward haunting his mind—this is a necessary, and 
in part also artificial, proceeding for the taking care of the health 
of our minds. A protracted pondering upon one and the same ob- 

ect leaves behind an echo, as it were, even as the music of a dance, 
if long continued, still keeps humming in the cars of those who 
return from their revels ; or as in the case of children who inces- 
santly repeat one and the same bon mot of their fancy, especially. 
if it sounds rhythmical—an echo, which annoys the mind and can 
be stopped only by diverting and directing the attention to other 
objects, such, for instance, as the reading of newspapers. 
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The regathering of our faculties (collectio animi), so as to be 
prepared for every new business, is a restoration of the balance of 
power of our-‘mental forces, which promotes the health of the mind. 
Social entertainments and amusements of varied character are, like: 
games, the most wholesome means for this purpose. But such 
entertainments must not skip abruptly from one thing to another 
against the natural association of ideas; for, in that case, the so-- 
cial party disperses in a condition of distraction of mind—the hun- 
dredth being mixed with the thousandth, unity of conversation 
lacking altogether, and the mind thus finding itself utterly con- 
fused and in need of a new diversion wherewith to disperse the 
former. 

From this it appears that there must be an art (not a common 
art) for busy people to diet their minds in order to gain new 
strength. But when we have gathered our thoughts together— 
that is, have prepared ourselves to do with them as it pleases us— 
we cannot, on that account, call any one who intentionally gives. 
way to his thoughts in an improper place, or improperly in his 
business relations to another person—taking no notice of such 
place or relations—distrait, but only absent-minded, to be which 
in society is certainly impolite. 

Hence it is not a common art to divert ourselves without ever 
becoming distrait, which latter condition, if it become habitual, 
gives to the man subject to this infirmity the appearance of a 
dreamer and makes him useless for society, since he follows his 
own imagination in its free play, uncontrolled by reason. . 

The reading of novels’ has—among many other disturbances 
of the mind—also this result: that it makes a habit of mental di-. 
version. For, although by sketching characters, which can actu- 
ally be found among men (though they be somewhat exaggerated), 
it gives a connection to thought, as if the novel were a real his- 
tory—which must always be told in a certain systematic manner 
—it nevertheless allows the mind, while reading, to switch off, as 
it were; that is, to insert still other events as fictions, whereby 
the mental operation becomes fragmentary, and we permit our 
representations of one and the same object to play in our mind 


1 In these days of cheap novels, and inveterate novel reading, it may be not out of 
season to direct special attention to this paragraph.—7’r. 
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disjointedly (sparsim) and not connectedly (conjunctim), or accord- 
ing to the unity of our understanding. The teacher in the pulpit 
or in the academic lecture-room, likewise the prosecuting attorney 
or the lawyer in the court-room, must exhibit three kinds of atten- 
tion: firstly, as to what, he says now, so that he may express it 
clearly ; secondly, as to what he Aas said ; and thirdly, as to what 
he is going to say. For, if he omits to attend to any one of these 
things—that is, to arrange them in this precise order—he distracts 
his own mind as well as that of his hearers or readers; and an, 
otherwise good enovgh mind can, under such circumstances, not 
escape the charge of being in a state of confusedness. 

§ 46. An itself healthy understanding—one that has no mental 
weaknesses—may, nevertheless, be accompanied with weaknesses 
in regard to its application, which necessitate either postponement 
until it attains proper ripeness by growth, or the being represent 
ed by another person in regard to his business matters which are 
of acivi! character. The natural or legal incapacity of an other- 
wise healthy man to use his own understanding in civil affairs 
is called Unmuendigkeit ;* if it is founded on unripeness of age 
it is called minerity ; but, if it is founded on legal institutions for 
the transaction of public business, it may be called the legal or civil 
Unmuendigheit. Children are naturally wnmuendig, and their 
parents are their natural guardians. Married women are held 
civilly wnmuendig at any age, the husband being the natural 
curator. But it is different when a wife holds property apart from 
her husband. For, although a woman has, by virtue of the nature 
of her sex, sufficient mouth-tools to represent herself and her hus- 
band before court, so far as talk is concerned, in all cases relative 
to the mine and thine, and hence might be considered even ueber- 
muendig* in this respect, still, as little as it becomes woman’s sex 
to enter the army ranks, even so little does it become her to de- 


1 There is no equivalent for this word in the English language, It means literally 
“mouthlessness ’—that is, without a mouth, a voice, in court, or at the polls, For such 
a condition, when owing to want of the necessary age, the English language has the 
word minority ; but for the other cases it has only roundabout expressions, I have, 
therefore, thought it best to use the German word.—7r. 

® Uebermuendigkeit = mouth-zuperfluity. Kant indulges here in one of his bachelor 
jokes. He means to say that in money and property mattcrs women have more mouth- 
tools (tongue, etc.) than enough to take care of themselves and husbands, though the 
law declares them mouthless dig—even for themselves alone.—7¥. 
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fend her rights in person and carry on legal business for herself. 
She needs a representative for this purpose; and this legal wn- 
muendigkeit in regard to public transactions gives her all the 
more power in regard to household affairs, wherein the right of 
the weaker party becomes a factor, to revere and defend which the 
male sex feels itself bound by its very nature. 

Still, however degrading, it is very comfortable to make one’s 
self wnmuendig—to be under tutelage—and, of course, there is no 
lack of leaders, who make use of this pliancy of the large masses— 
that are not like to unite of their own accord—and who know how | 
to represent to them that it is dangerous to use one’s own under- 
standing without the leadership of another; nay, that this danger 
is great, and probably fatal. The head of a State calls him- 
self the father of his country, because he knows better than his 
subjects how to make them happy; but the people are, for their 
own benefit, condemned to perpetual tutelage; and when Apam 
Smiru says improperly of the rulers, “that they themselves are, 
without exception, the greatest spendthrifts of all,” he is, never- 
theless, powerfully refuted by the (wise?) laws regulating luxury 
passed in many countries. 

The clergy keep the laymen strictly and persistently in their 
tutelage. The people have no voice and no judgment in regard 
to the path which they have to take in order to reach heaven. 
It needs not man’s own eyes to reach that place; they will guide 
him sure enough; and though they put holy writings in his hands, 
so that he may see with his own eyes, he is, at the same time, 
warned by his leaders “not to find anything else than what they 
assure him they have already discovered in them.” Everywhere 
the mechanical direction of men under the rule of others is con- 
sidered the surest means to make them follow a legal order. 

Scholars love, as a rule, to remain under the tutelage of their 
wives in regard to household affairs. A scholar, buried among 
his books, on hearing a servant cry “ There’s fire in one of the 
rooms!” replied: “You know that those matters belong to my 
wife!” 

Finally, » man may become wnmuendig again after having 
been muendig: for instance, when he has turned out a spend- 
thrift, or when, after having acquired legal majority, he exhibits 
a weakness of the mind in the administration of his property, 
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which stamps him a child or idiot. But the consideration of this 
matter lies beyond the field of anthropology. 

§ 47. Dull (hebes), like an unsharpened knife or axe, we call any 
one whom we cannot teach anything, who is incapable of learn- 
ing. A person who is capable only of imitating is called a sim- 
pleton; whereas he who ean himself originate products of the 
mind, or of art, is called a genius. Quite different from both is 
simplicity—in opposition to artificiality, of which latter quality 
we say that “perfect art again becomes nature,” and which quality 
we attain only at a late period of our lives. This simplicity is a 
faculty to attain the same object by an economy of means; that 
is, without cireumlocution. He who possesses this gift—the wise 
man—is, with all his simplicity, not at all a simpleton. 

Stupid we call pre-eminently any one who cannot be used for 
business purposes, because he possesses no power of judgment. 

A fool is a person who sacrifices things that are valuable to 
objects that have no value; for instance, his home-happiness to 
outside show. Foolishness, when it becomes offensive, is called 
folly. You may call a man foolish without offending him; nay, 
he may confess himself to be a fool; but to be called fool, as 
signifying to be the tool of knaves (in Pope’s use of the word), 
no one can bear quietly.’ 

Haughtiness is folly; for, firstly, it is foolish to ask of oth- 
ers that they should esteem themselves little in comparison 
with me; and hence my requests result only in neglect. But 
such a request involves also offence, and this effects deserved 
hate. The word fool, when applied to a woman, has not that 
harsh ‘significance, since a man does not believe that he can be 
offended by the vain presumption of a woman. Hence the word 
folly seems to be applicable only to the conception of a man’s 
haughtiness. 

When we call a person who has injured himself—for time 
or for all eternity—a fool, and when we thus mix contempt with 
hatred of him, although he has not offended us, we must consider 


1 When we say toa person in reply to his joxes and tricks: “‘ You have no sense /” 
this is a somewhat flat expression for “ You are joking!” or “ Are you not smart?” - 
A smart person is one who judges correctly and practically, but without art. Experi- 
ence can make a smart man a sensible man—that is, enable bim to use his understand- 
ing with art, but nature alone can make a man smart. 
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the offence as one committed against all mankind, and hence as: 
committed against another person. He who acts directly con- 
trary to his own legal advantages is also often called u fool, 
though he hurts only himself. Arouet, the father of Vorrarreg, 
told some one who congratulated him on his celebrated sons: “I 
have two fools for sons; the one is a fool in prose, the other a 
fool in verse.’ (One, having embraced Jansenism, was per- 
secuted ; and the other had to atone for his satires in the Bastile). 
As a general thing, the fool places the greater value in things, 
whereas the man of folly places a greater value on himself than 
he rationally ought to do. 

When we call a man a gawk or a fop, we take as our basis 
the conception of their want of sense, or foolishness. The former 
is a young, the latter is an old fool. Both are misguided by 
knaves or rascals; and, though the former still claims pity, the 
latter draws upon himself only our bitter ridicule. A witty Ger- 
man philosopher and poet expounds the French words fat and 
sot (under the generic name of fow) as follows: “ The former is a 
young German who goes to see Paris; the latter is the same 
young man when he returns from Paris.” 

That total weakness of the mind, which either suffices not even 
for the animal use of the vital forces (as in the case of eretins), or 
suffices at the utmost for the merely mechanical imitation of ex- 
ternal acts, such as even animals can perform—as, for instance, 
to saw, to dig, ete.—is called ¢diocy, and cannot well be called a 
disease of the mind, since it is rather an utter deficiency of mifd. 
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HEGEL’S “PHILOSOPHY OF RELIGION.” THIRD PART, “THE ABSOLUTE RELIGION,” II, 3, 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN BY F, LOUIS SOLDAN. 


3. This requires that we should remember and define what the 
nature and definition of man is, how it is to be considered, how 
‘ man ought to consider it, and what he ought to know of himself. 
Here we arrive at once at 

(1.) The two opposite definitions: Man is good by nature; he 


; 
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is not divided in himself, but his essence and concept is, that he 
js good by nature and that he is in harmony and peace with him- 
self ; on the other side [we find]: man is bad by nature. 

The first definition is, therefore: Man is good by nature; his 
universal, substantial essence is good ; opposed to this is the sec- 
ond. These are the contrasts for ourselves, for external contem- 
plation, in the first place; the further consideration is that it is 
not only a view, a speculation which we form and create for our- 
selves, but that man naturally possesses self-knowledge, that he 
knows how he is constituted and what his determination is. 

In the first place, the one proposition—man is good by nature— 
is the undirempted, undivided [phase] ; on this standpoint he has 
no feeling of the need of atonement. If he needs no atonement 
this process and the whole matter considered here are superfluous. 

To say that man is good by nature means, essentially, man is 
spirit in himself, rationality ; he is created with and after the image 
of God; God is the Good, and man as spirit is the mirror reflect- 
ing God; he is the Good in himself [or potentially]. The possi- 
bility of his reconciliation can be based only on this very sentence ; 
the difficulty and ambiguity, however, lie in the Potentiality. 

The fact that man is good in himself [2. ¢., potentially] does 
not express everything ; for it is just the potentiality [dies An- 
sich} which is one-sidedness. Man is good in himself [potentially], 
a. é he is so only in an internal manner, according to his concept, 
and, therefore, not according to his reality. Since man is spirit, 
whatever he is truly he must be actually, for himself; physical 
nature remains in the Phase of potentiality [beim Ansich] ; it is 
the potential concept, and in it the concept does not attain to ac- 
tualized existence. The point, that man is good. potentially only, 
this very Potentiality [diess Ansich] contains this deficiency. 

The potentiality [das Ansich, in-itself] of nature means the 
laws of nature. Nature remains true to its laws; it does not step . 
outside of them, and herein lies its substantial element by which 
it is surrounded with Necessity. The other side is that man should 
be in actuality also [ fiir sich, for-himself] that which he is poten- 
tially [an sich, in-himself]; he must become this for-himself. 

Whatever is good by nature is so immediately ; it is the nature 
of spirit not to be something natural and immediate, but man as 
‘spirit has the characteristic that he steps out of naturalness and 
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passes over to the separation of his ideal and his immediate ex- 
istence. This separation of an individual from its law, which is its 
substantial being, does not occur in physical nature, for the reason 
that the individual is not free. Man has for his essence that he 
places himself over against his nature and against his potentiality, 
and that he enters into this separation. 

The other proposition arises immediately from what has been 
said: that man must not remain as he is immediately, but must 
transcend his immediateness ; this is the idea of spirit. This over- 
stepping of his naturalness, of his potentiality, constitutes the first 
ground for the diremption, and is that by which the diremption 
is immediately posited. 

This diremption is the transgression, or the overstepping, of 
this naturalness and immediateness; but this must not be taken 
as if this overstepping were in itself the Evil, for this transgress- 
ing is contained already in naturalness itself. Potentiality and 
Naturalness are the immediate ; but we are here speaking of spirit, 
and the latter in its immediateness oversteps its immediateness, 
and is thus the falling off from its immediateness or potentiality. 

Tn this is contained the second proposition: man is bad by nat- 
ure; his potential being, or his naturalness, is the Evil. In this 
his naturalness, his deficiency is contained at the outset ; for, since 
he is spirit, he is different from naturalness; he is in a state of di- 
remption. One-sidedness is immediately contained in this natural- 
ness. If man is according to nature only, he is bad. 

Natural man is he who is good in himself, according to the 
idea; in a concrete sense, however, that man is natural who fol- 
lows his passions and impulses, who is hedged in by his desire, and 
to whom his natural immediateness is law. 

He is natural, but in this state of naturalness he is also a willing 
being, and he is bad; his impulse and inclination form the sole 
content of his will. Considering the form—that is to say, consid- 
ering that he is a will-ing being—he is no longer an animal ; but the 
content, the aims of his volition, are as yet the [merely] natural. 
So far this standpoint; this higher standpoint is, that, if man is 
bad by nature, he is bad because he is a natural being. 

That state, which is represented as the first state and one of in- 
of innocence, is the state of naturalness, or that of the animal. 
Man’s guilt must be imputable to him; in so far as he is good, he 
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should. be so, not in the manner in which a natural thing is good, 
but it should be his merit, his will; it should be imputable to him. 
Guilt [and merit] imply imputability [¢. ¢., responsibility]. 

A good man is so with and by his will; it is his own merit 
[Schuld]. Guiltlessness or innocence [Unschuld] means, to be 
without will, to have nothing in one’s composition that is bad, and, 
therefore, it means also to have nothing that is good. Natural 
things, for instance animals, are all good, but such goodness can- 
not be attributed to man; in whatever respect he is good he is 
necessarily so with his will. 

The absolute demand is that man should not remain a [merely] 
natural being; his should not be a [merely] natural will. It is 
true that man has consciousness, but he nevertheless, even as man, 
remains a merely natural being, when Natural constitutes the 
[whole] aim and end, content, and characteristic of his will. 

More stress must be laid on the following characteristic: Man 
is man as subject; and, as a natural subject, he is a special, single 
subject ; his will is a special, single will, and his volition is filled 
with the content of this special singularity. In other words, natu- 
ral man is selfish. 

From a man who is called good we demand that he be at least 
guided by general considerations, and act according to laws. 
Naturalness of will is properly selfishness of will; it is different. 
from universality of will, and opposed to the rationality of that 
will which has been raised to universality. This bad element, or 
Evil personified in a general way, is the devil. The latter, as the 
negativity which wills itself, is in this respect identity with itself, 
and must, therefore, also have some kind of affirmation. Such is 
the case in Milton’s work, where the devil in his characteristic 
energy is better than some of the angels. 

But by the circumstance that man is bad, inasmuch as he is 
natural will, the other side, that he is good in himself, is not 
annulled ; according to this idea, he always remains good. But 
man is consciousness ; this implies that he is distinct, that he is 
a reality, a special man [ein Dieser], a subject; he is distinct from 
his idea, and, since this subject exists immediately only as distinct 
from its idea, having not yet returned to the unity of its subjec- 


tivity with its idea, its reality is, aparece the natural reality, and 
this is selfishness. 
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The being bad presupposes at once the relation of reality to 
the idea; there is nothing posited in it but the contradiction of 
potentiality, of the idea, of singularity, of Good and Evil. It is a 
mistake to ask, “Is man good by nature, or not?” It is a wrong 
position; it is just as superficial to say that he is good as well as 
bad. 

As regards, in particular, the point that will is arbitrariness, 
since it may will the good or the bad, such arbitrariness is cer- 
tainly not will. Will exists only when it has determined itself; 
as long as either one thing or another is willed, it is not yet prop- 
erly will. Natural will is the will of desire, of that inclination 
which wills the immediate, that does not yet will any special thing 
[“ diess”], for the latter would require rational will—will which is 
cognizant of the fact that Law is Rationality. It is enjoined upon 
man not to exist as natural will, not to be what he is by nature. The 
idea of will is another matter; as long as man exists therein [in 
natural will], or remains in it, it is only potential will, and not yet 
real will, nor as yet will as spirit. This is the universal; the par- 
ticular must be eliminated. What belongs to the defined sphere 
of morality can only be considered as concerning a special condi- 
tion ; it does not relate to the nature of spirit. 

On the other hand, when we say that the will is bad, it is evi- 
dent that we speak of will when we consider man concretely ; 
and this concrete and real object cannot be merely negative. 
The bad will, however, is posited as mere negative volition, and 
this is an abstraction only ; for when man, according to his nattre, 
is not what he ought to be, he is nevertheless rational in himself, 
since he is spirit. This is the affirmative element in him, and the 
circumstance that he is not by nature as he ought to be concerns 
the form of the will simply: the essential is that man is potentially 
spirit. That which is potential abides when natural will is relin- 
quished—it is the idea, the abiding and self-producing element. 
When we say, however, that will is bad by nature, it is only nega- 
tive will which has this quality; and in this, therefore, we have 
the concrete before us, of which this abstraction is a contradiction. 
This has so wide an application, that when, for instance, the 
existence of the devil is asserted, it is necessary to show what 
affirmative element there is in him—strength of character, energy, 
consistency. In the concrete, the affirmative predicates are at once 
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emphasized. We forget in all this, when we speak of men, that 
they are men educated by customs, manners, laws, etc. We are 
told, “ Men are not so bad, after all; just look about you.” But 
then they are already, ethically and morally, educated men, who 
are in the phase of reconstruction and conciliation. The principal 
thing is to know that we must not think of such states as that of 
the child when we speak of religion; the fact is rather that in 
the representation of truth there is essentially placed before us 
the successively unfolded history of that which man is. The con- 
templation here is a speculative one; the abstract differences of the 
idea are here presented as occurring successively, in time. If 
educated man is to be considered, we must find in him the change, 
the reconstruction, the discipline, through which he has passed ; 
he must exhibit the transition from natural to true will, and his 
immediate, natural will must appear as annulled in this. 

(2.) If the first attribute is that man immediately is not what 
he ought to be, we must remember that man should also recog- 
nize himself as immediately imperfect; thus, his being bad or 
evil becomes the subject of contemplation. This might easily be 
interpreted to mean that man is assumed to be bad in and by 
contemplation only, so that this contemplation is looked upon as 
a kind of external injunction or condition ; and that if he were not 
to contemplate himself thus, the other attribute—that of his being 
bad—would also disappear. 

Since this contemplation is made a duty, it might be imagined 
that the contemplation is the essential point, and that without it 
no content existed. The nature of contemplation is also regarded 
as if it were contemplation or cognition which made man bad, 
or as if contemplation were bad, and that [therefore] there ought 
to be none, since it is the source of evil. This image-concept 
implies the connection of evil and cognition. This is an essential 
point. 

The more particular manner in which this representation of this 
Evil is conceived is, that man becomes bad by knowledge, or, as 
the Bible represents it, that he eats of the tree of knowledge. In 
this way cognition, intelligence, the theoretical principle, and the 
will, enter upon a closer relationship to each other, and the nature 
of Evil is more closely considered. It should be remarked here 
that it is, indeed, cognition which is the source of all Evil, for cog- 
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nition or consciousness is the act which posits the separation, the 
negative, the primal division into subject and object, and the di- 
remption of the several categories of potentiality. Man’s nature 
is not what it ought to be, and it is cognition which discloses this 
to him, and which produces [the idea of] the Being which he ought 
not to be. [The ideal of] what he ought to be is the idea under- 
lying man, and the knowledge that he is not this arises from the 
separation only ; it arises from the comparison with that which he 
is in-and-for-himself. Through cognition only is the antithesis 
posited in which Evil has existence. The animal, the rock, the 
plant, are not bad ; Evil exists within the circle of cognition only. 
It is the consciousness of Being-for-itself in contrast with anoth- 
er, but also in contrast with the object which is potentially uni- 
versal, in the sense of the idea, of rational will. By this sep- 
aration alone I am for myself, and in this the Evil is implied. To 
be bad, means abstractly to isolate one’s self, the isolation or separa- 
tion which has severed itself from the universal—which is the 
rational, the law, the categories of spirit. But with this separa- 
tion arises [on the one hand] Being-for-itself and [on the other] 
the universal spiritual element, the law that ought to be. 

This must not be understood as if a Contemplation or Cogni- 
tion had any external relation to Evil, but Contemplation itself is 
the Evil. Man, since he is spirit, must proceed to this self-apposi- 
tion; he must be for-himself, so that he has his antithesis before 
him as an object, [namely] that which is for him, the Good, the 
Universal, his Destiny. The Spirit is free, and freedom has ‘the 
essential phase of this separation in itself. Being-for-itself is pos- 
ited by such separation ; in it the Evil has its abode; here is the 
fountain-head of the Evil, but it is also the point where atone- 
ment has its ultimate source. It is the cause of the disease and the 
fountain of health. We cannot show here more in particular 
how this comes about in the history of the Fall. 

Sin is described in the account which tells that man ate from 
the Tree of Knowledge, ete. Thereby arise knowledge, diremp- 
tion, separation, and with them the Good begins to exist for 
man—but, in consequence, Evil as well. It is represented as 
forbidden to eat thereof, and thus Evil or sin is represented, for- 
mally, as a transgression of a divine command, no matter what 
the content of the latter might have been. Here the command 
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has essentially this knowledge or cognition for its content. The 
rise of consciousness is posited by this, and, at the same time, 
- it must be conceived as a standpoint on which one must not re- 
main, which must be annulled; for it is not proper to remain in 
the diremption of Being-for-itself. The serpent says, furthermore, 
that by eating man will be like God, and thus appeals to the pride 
of man. God says to himself: Adam is become as one of us. The 
serpent, therefore, did not lie; God confirms what it said. Great 
labor has been devoted to the explanation of this passage, and 
some have gone so far as to assume that it was meant ironically. 
The higher explanation, however, is, that by this Adam the sec- 
ond Adam, or Christ, is meant. Knowledge or cognition is the 
principle of spirituality, which, as has been said, is also the prin- 
ciple which heals the wound of separation. In this principle 
of cognition there is also posited, indeed, the divine principle 
which, by further harmonization, must attain its conciliation and 
truth. In other words, it implies the promise and assurance of 
the recovery of the position of being an image [of God]. This 
prophecy is also found expressed metaphorically in what God says 
to the serpent, “I will put enmity,” etc. Since by the serpent 
there is represented the principle of cognition as existing inde- 
pendently and externally to Adam, it is quite consistent that man 
(who is concrete. cognition) should contain in himself the other side 
of the return movement and of reflection, and that this other side 
“shall bruise the head” of the former. [In the German Bible, as © 
quoted by Hegel, “shall crush the head,” etc.] 

It is stated that first man did this; this is again the sensuous. 
mode of expression. According to the logical meaning, “ first 
man” signifies man as man, not any special, arbitrary one, not one 
out of many, but The First Man absolutely—man according to his. 
idea. Man as such is consciousness, and with this he enters into 
this state of diremption—consciousness which, in its further deter- 
mination, is cognition. 

Since universal man is represented as “first” man, the question 
arises, Since it is only he that did this, how can it affect others? 
Here, then, we have the image-concept of Original Sin [Zrdsuende, 
lit., Inherited sin]; by it the deficiency is corrected that man as 
such is represented as a first man. 

_ The diremption lies in the idea of man in general; the one- 
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sided conception by which it is represented as the deed of an 
individual is supplemented by the conception of Original Sin. 

Labor is mentioned as the punishment of sin, etc.; this is, in 
general, a necessary consequence. 

The animal does not work; it works only when forced, not 
naturally. It does not eat its bread in the sweat of its brow. It 
does not produce its food; it finds all its wants immediately sup- 
plied by Nature. The human being finds the material for all his 
wants [in Nature], but it may be said that the material is the least 
important element for man. The unceasing mediation of supply- 
ing his wants is carried on by work only. 

Labor in the sweat of the brow, physical labor, and also mental 
work—which is harder even than the other—stand in immediate 
connection with the knowing of good and evil. That man must 
fashion himself to be what he is—that he eats his bread in the 
sweat of his brow—that he himself must produce what he is—all © 
these belong to the essence, to the characteristics, of man, and they 
are necessarily connected with knowing good and evil. 

It is said, furthermore, that the Tree of Life stood in the midst 
of it; this is the language of simple and childlike image-concep- 
tion. There are two gifts for the wishes of man. The one is, 
to live in undisturbed happiness, in harmony with one’s self and 
external nature ; the animal remains in this unity, but man must 
transcend it. The other wish, perhaps, is, to live forever. Ac- 
cording to these wishes the image-concept is made. If we look 
upon this more closely, it shows itself to be nothing but a childlike 
image-concept. Man as an individual living being, his individual 
life, his naturalness, must die; but when the narration is examined 
more closely, this appears to be the wonderful, the self-contradic- 
tory, element in it. 

In this contradiction man is defined as Being-for-himself. Being- 
for-itself, as consciousness, self-consciousness, or infinite self-con- 
sciousness, is abstractly infinite; man’s infinite self-consciousness 
is that he is conscious of his freedom, of his quite abstract 
freedom; this had not thus been brought to consciousness by 
former religions, in which the contrast never proceeded as far 
as this absoluteness, as far as this depth. By the fact that it is 
done here, the dignity of man is raised to a much higher stand- 
point. The subject has thereby received absolute importance, and 
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has become the essential object of God’s interest, for it is self-con- 
sciousness, being-for-itself. It is pure self-certitude in one’s self, 
and the point of infinite subjectivity exists in it. It is true that 
it is abstract, but it is abstract being in-and-for-itself. The form 
of expression for this is, that man, as spirit, is immortal, that he is 
the object of God’s interest, that he is superior to finitude, depend- 
ence, and external conditions, and that he has the freedom of 
abstracting from everything, and it is implied therein that he is 
removed from mortality. In religion, because its contrast is 
infinite, the immortality of the soul is the principal phase. 

That which may die is mortal, but whatever is capable of attain- 
ing a state in which there is no death is immortal. [When we 
speak of] combustible and incombustible, combustion is simply a 
possibility which approaches the object from without. The cate- 
gory of being, however, is no such possibility, but an affirmatively 
predicated quality which the object has already in itself. 

Thus the immortality of the soul must not be conceived as some- 
thing which will have reality only at some future time, but as a 
present quality. Spirit is eternal, and it is, therefore, present now. 
Spirit in its freedom is not within the circle of limitation. The 
thinking, purely cognizing spirit has the universal for its object, 
and this is eternity which is not merely duration—as the mountains 
endure—but it is cognition, or knowing. Here the eternity of 
spirit is brought to our consciousness by this cognition, by this 
separation itself, which has attained Being-for-itself, and is no © 
longer entangled with the natural, contingent, and external. This 
eternity of spirit in itself is, that spirit, in the first place, is poten- 
tial; the next standpoint is that spirit is not to remain as it is 
as natural spirit, but that it is to become what it is in-and-for-itself. 
The spirit must contemplate itself, and with this step the diremp- 
tion arises. Spirit must not remain on this standpoint on which 
it is not as it is potentially ; it must become adequate to its idea, 
and be universal spirit. From the standpoint of diremption the 
spirit looks upon its potentiality as Another, an Alien, and spirit 
itself is natural will; it is dirempted in itself. This diremption 
is in this respect the spirit’s feeling or consciousness of the con- 
tradiction, and with this there is posited the need of an annul- 
ment of this contradiction. 

On the one hand, it is said: Man in Paradise without sin is 
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immortal—terrestrial immortality and the immortality of the soul 
are not distinguished in this account—man will live forever. If 
this external death is to be merely a consequence of sin, man 
would be potentially immortal. On the other hand, the represen- 
tation is also, that, if man ate of the Tree of Life, he would live 
forever. 

The gist of the matter is this: Man is immortal by cognition, 
since only because he is a thinking being he is no longer a mortal 
animal soul, and thus only is he a free and pure soul. Cognition 
or thinking is the root of man’s life and immortality, as a totality 
in itself. Animal soul is corporeity [materiality], but spirit is 
totality in itself. 

The next step is, that this view, which we have formed in 
thought, should be made real in man—that is to say, that man 
should be made to arrive at the infinity of the contrast in himself ; 
this contrast is that of Good and Evil, and that man should know 
himself, as a natural being, to be bad, and should become conscious 
of this contrast not only in a general way, but as existing within 
himself. He should know that it is he who is bad, in order that 
_ there may be aroused in him the injunction to be good, and with 
it the consciousness of the diremption and the grief about the con- 
tradiction and the contrast within him. 

We have met with the form of Contrast in all religions; but the 
antithesis with the power of nature, the moral law, moral will, the 
ethical principle, fate—all these are subordinate contrasts, — con- 
tain a contrast to a particular only. 

Man who transgresses a commandment is bad; but he is bad in 
this particular case only, in contrast with or in opposition to the 
particular commandment alone. Good and Evil appeared in gen- 
eral opposition to each other in the Persian religion ; there the 
contrast is outside of the human being, and man is outside of it; it 
is not this abstract contrast within himself. 

The injunction that man, having this contrast within himself, 
should conquer it, does, therefore, not mean that he disobeys some 
commandment or other, but that he is bad in-himself, that he is bad 
in general, strictly bad, bad in his innermost heart, and that this 
eategory of Evil is a category of his idea—and of this he must be- 
come conscious. 


_ (8.) This depth is important. Depth means the abstraction of 
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the contrast, or its pure generalization, so that its two sides attain 
this very general determinateness toward each other. 

This contrast has two forms: On the one side it is the contrast | 
of Evil as such, [the feeling] that it is he himself that is bad; this 
is the contrast to God. On the other side there is the contrast 
with the world. He feels that he is at variance with the world; 
this is the origin of unhappiness or misery, which is the diremption 
on the other side. 

In order that the need of universal atonement, and with it the 
divine atonement, or absolute atonement, may exist in man, it is 
necessary that the contrast attain this infinity, so that this univer- 
sality comprehend the innermost soul, and that there be nothing not 
encompassed by this contrast, and the contrast is no longer a partic- 
ular [but general or universal]. This is the profoundest depth. 

a. We first consider the diremption in relation to one extreme: 
God. Man carries the consciousness within himself that he him- 
self is, in his innermost heart, this contradiction ; and this is the 
infinite sorrow for himself. Sorrow or pain exists only in con- 
trast to [the idea of] what ought to be [the condition of man] in 
contrast to an affirmation. That which contains no longer any- 
thing affirmative, no longer contains any contradiction or pain. 
- Pain is nothing but negativity in the affirmative, since the affirma- 
tive is thus in itself self-contradictory and torn. 

This pain is only one phase of the Evil. Evil, merely for-itself, 
is an abstraction, and exists only in contrast to the Good. And 
since it is within the unity of the subject, the contrast to this di- 
remption is the Infinite Pain. If there did not thus exist in the 
subject the consciousness of the Good, if there were not in his 
deepest soul the injunction to be good, there would be no pain, 
and badness and Evil would be empty nothing ; they exist only 
in this contrast. 

Evil and this pain can be infinite only because the Good, or 
God, is known as One God, as a pure spiritual God. It can be 
infinite only because the good is this pure unity, and when there 
is a belief in One God. Only in relation to the latter can and 
must the negative proceed to the category of the Bad or Evil, and 
the negation proceed to this universality. 

One side of this diremption thus exists through man’s elevation 
to the pure spiritual unity of God. This pain and this conscious- 
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ness is man’s absorption in the depth within him [die Vertiefung 
des Menschen in sich), and with this his absorption in the negative 
phase of diremption, of Evil. 

This is the negative internal absorption ( Vertiefung) in Evil ; 
the internal absorption, affirmatively, is the absorption in the pure 
Unity of God. At this point we see that I, as natural man, am 
inadequate to that which is the True, and that I am hemmed in 
by many natural particularities ; but the truth of the One Good is 
just as unshakably firm within me, and thus this inadequacy ex- 
hibits itself as that which ought not to be. 

The task and the injunction are infinite. One might say: Since 
I am a natural man, I have, on one side, consciousness of myself ; 
but naturalness consists in the absence of consciousness in regard 
to myself and the absence of will; I am a being which acts accords 
ing to its nature, and, as is often said, I am without sin or guilt, be- 
cause I have no consciousness of what I am doing, and because I 
have no will in the proper sense; I, therefore, am acting without 
inclination, and am taken by surprise by impulses. 

But this guiltlessness disappears in this contrast. For it is this 
natural, unconscious, will-lacking Being of man which ought not 
to be, and which has, therefore, the predicate of Evil, in the light 
of the pure Unity, of the perfect Purity which I know to be the - 
True and the Absolute. It is implied in what has been said, that, 
at this point, the Unconscious, the will-lacking state, must in itself 
essentially be considered the Evil. 

But the contradiction still remains, no matter how we turn it; 
since this so-called guiltlessness determines itself as the Evil or 
Bad, there remains inadequacy of myself compared with the abso- 
lute or with my essence, and in one direction or the other I know 
myself to be that which I ought not to be. 

This is the relation to the one extreme, and the result or more 
definite mode of this pain is that it is my self-humiliation ; it is 
the contrition involved in the feeling that it is pain caused by 
myself, because I, as a natural being, am inadequate to that which 
I know myself [to be my ideal self], and which both knowledge 
and will tell me I ought to be. 

b. As regards the relation to the other extreme, the separation 
there appears as unhappiness: man cannot find satisfaction in the 
world. His satisfaction, his natural needs, form neither a right. 
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nor a claim. As a natural being, man is related to others, and 
others are related to him as powers; and, so considered, he is as 
contingent as the others. 

But his demands in ethical respects, his higher ethical demands, 
are postulates and categories of freedom. Since these postulates, 
legitimate in themselves, and based on his idea (he has a knowl- 
edge of the Good, and the Good is in him), cannot find satisfac- 
tion in life, in the external world, he is unhappy. 

It is unhappiness which drives and impels man back into himself ; 
and since this fixed injunction of the rationality of the world 
dwells within him, he renounces the world and seeks happiness 
and contentment in himself through the harmony and accordance 
of his affirmative side with himself. In order to attain this, he 
renounces the external world, places his happiness in himself, and 
thus finds in himself satisfaction. 

Of this command and of this unhappiness, we have mentioned 
these two forms: We saw that pain which proceeds from the uni- 
versal, from above, in [the history of] the Jewish people, there the 
infinite postulate of absolute purity remains in the individual’s 
naturalness, in his empirical knowing and willing. The other, the 
retrogressive movement out of misery within, is the standpoint 
where the Roman world suffered its downfall—this universal un- 
happiness of the world. 

We have looked upon this formal inwardness [Subjectivity] 
which finds satisfaction in the world, upon rule and empire, upon 
God’s purpose, which is represented, known, and understood as 
worldly dominion. Both sides have their one-sided features: the 
first may be said to be the feeling of humiliation ; the other is the 
abstract elevation of man in himself; it is man who concentrates 
himself within. It is thus Stoicism and Scepticism. 

The Stoic, Sceptic philosopher was thrown upon himself; he 
had to find satisfaction in himself alone, and in this self-con- 
tained independence and rigidity he was to attain happiness and 
harmony with himself; his abstract, ever-present, self-conseious 
inwardness was to be his basis. 

In this separation, or diremption, we have said, the subject de- 
fines and conceives itself to be the extreme of abstract Being-for- 
itself and of abstract freedom ; the soul sinks into its own depth, 
its whole abyss. This soul is the undeveloped Monad, the naked 
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Monad, the empty, content-lacking soul ; but since the soul is in 
itself the Idea and the Concrete, this emptiness and abstraction is 
contradictory to the soul’s predicate of being concrete. 

This, then, is the Universal, that in this separation, which is 
developed as an infinite contradiction, this abstraction is to be 
annulled. This abstract Ego is in itself also a Will; it is concrete, 
but its immediate potential content is the natural Will. The soul 
finds naught in itself at first but appetites, selfishness, and the like 
and this is one of the forms of the antithesis that the Ego, the soul 
in its depth, is therein distinguished from the side of reality ; that 
the side of reality is not one which is constituted adequately to 
its idea and brought back to it, but that it finds, on the contrary, 
only natural Will in itself. 

The antithesis to which the side of reality develops itself is 
that of the World; in contrast to the unity of the idea, there is, 
thus, a universality of the natural will, whose principle is selfish- 
ness and egotism, and which appears in its realization as corrup- 
tion, brutality, ete. The objectivity which this pure Ego possesses, 
and which belongs to it because it is adequate to it, is not its natu- 
ral will, neither is it the world; its adequate objectivity is the 
universal Being alone, which it [the Ego] does not possess as its 
{natural or original] content, and which has the whole content, the 
world, for its antithesis. 

The consciousness of this contrast, of this separation of the Ego 
and the natural will, is that of an infinite contradiction. The Ego 
stands in an immediate relation to the natural will, or the world, 
and is at the same time repelled by it. This is the infinite pain, 
the world-sorrow. The conciliation which we have thus far found 
on this standpoint is only a partial one, and it is, therefore, insufli- 
cient. The congruity and consonance of the Ego within itself, 
which the Ego attains in the Stoic philosophy, where it knows 
itself as the thinking agent, and its object is the Thought-thing 
{das Gedachte] or universal—(and where the Ego looks upon all 
this strictly as the All, the Totality, as the true essence, and where, 
therefore, all this appears to it as a Thought-thing, as something 
of which the subject knows that it itself has posited it)—is a 
merely abstract atonement, for this Thought-thing is deprived of 
all determination ; it is only formal self-identity. From this abso- 
lute standpoint there cannot and there should not be such an ab- 
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stract atonement; neither can the natural Will find satisfaction 
in itself, for it and the state of the world do not contain sufficient 
satisfaction for the man who has comprehended his infinity. The 
abstract depth of the antithesis necessitates the infinite sorrow and 
suffering of the soul, and with it an expiation which is just as 
perfect. 

These are the highest and most abstract phases; the contrast 
is the highest. Both sides form the contrast in its greatest univer- 
sality, in its deepest inwardness, in the universal itself; they are 
the contrasts in their greatest depth. Both phases, however, are 
one sided : the first contains this pain, this abstract humiliation ; 
and there the highest [element] is simply this inadequacy of the 
subject to the universal, and the separation and diremption which 
has not been abridged or annulled ; it is the standpoint of the con- 
trast of the Infinite on one side, and of a fixed Finitude on the 
other. This finitude is abstract finitude, and what belongs to me 
as mine in this, is thus the Evil only. 

This abstraction finds its complement in the other, which is 
Thinking in itself, which is my self-adequacy, that I am satis- 
fied within myself, that I can be satisfied within myself. But, by 
itself, this second phase is just as one-sided ; it is only the affirma- 
tive, or self-affirmation within myself. The first phase—that of 
contrition—is negative only, without affirmation within itself; the 
second is to be this self-affirmation, this self-satisfaction within. 
But this satisfaction of myself within myself is only an abstract 
satisfaction by means of [an abnegation of or] flight from the 
world through inactivity and quiescence. Since this is a flight 
from reality, it is also a flight from my reality—not from external 
reality, but from the reality of my will. 

The reality of my will, or the Ego as a special subject or will 
that is filled with a content, does not abide with me, but there re- 
mains for me the immediateness of my self-consciousness. It is 
true that this self-consciousness is a perfectly abstract one, but it 
contains the profoundest depth, and I am preserved in it. 

This abstraction of my abstract reality does not exist within 
myself or in my immediate self-consciousness ; it is not found in 
the immediateness of my self-consciousness.' On one side, there- 


1 The contrast which Hegel here speaks about is that of dependence and indcpend- 
ence. In the former the soul feels its inadequacy to the injunctions of the higher 
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fore, the affirmation, free from that negation of the one-sidedness 
of immediateness, preponderates. There the negation is the one- 
sided element. 

From these two phases the feeling of the need of a transition 
arises. The idea of the preceding religions has purged and cleared 
itself, until this antithesis was attained ; and the fact that this an- 
tithesis has shown itself as an existing need has been thus ex- 
pressed : “ When the time was fulfilled,” ete—which means, that 
the spirit, the need of the spirit, exists which contains the recon- 
ciliation. 

c. Theatonement. The most profound need of the spirit lies in 
this: that the antithesis has been pushed in the subject to its most 
universal—that is to say, its most abstract—extremes. This is the 
diremption spoken of, the pain. Since these two sides are not 
separated, but exist as a contradiction in one [individual], the sub- - 
ject proves itself to be the infinite power of Unity; it can endure 
and outlive this contradiction. This is the formal, abstract, but, 
at the same time, infinite energy of the unity which the subject 
possesses. 

_ That by which the need is supplied and satisfied is the con- 
sciousness of the expiation and of the cancellation and nugatori- 
ness of the contradiction ; it is the consciousness that this con- 
trast is not the truth, but that its meaning is, that the Unity can 
be attained only by the negation of this antithesis. What is 
needed is peace and conciliation. The subject feels the need of 


principle which it recognizes, and the subjective result is sorrow and suffering; the 
feeling of inadequacy is a negative feeling. The other pole of this antithesis is the 
standpoint which Hegel illustrates by an allusion to the Stoics. In it there is self- 
sufficiency and the feeling of independence. It is not real independence, but the ignor- 
ing of dependence. Man, as it were, considers the nutshell of his existence absolute 
space. It is the principle of abnegation which turns away from the activity of life, 
and, therefore, Hegel calls it a desertion of reality, an abnegation of real will, 
But the fact that this standpoint is an abnegation of reality, of a dependence which 
after all exists, is one of which, the Stoic is not conscious himself. He does not tear 
himself away from dependence and combat it; he simply does not know of any ; he is 
sufficient unto himself. Since this standpoint is, therefore, unconscious of any negative 
element, of any dependence, Hegel may well call it an affirmation, and say of it that 
the consciousness of the one-sided character of such seeming independence is lacking, 
and that “the abstraction of such abstract reality docs not exist in man’s immediate 
self-consciousness as long as he occupies this standpoint.”—Translator’s Note. 
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conciliation, and it has this need, because it [the subject] is infi- 
nitely One and self-identical. 

The annulment of the antithesis has two sides. 

The subject must attain the consciousness that this contrast has 
no existence in itself, and that the truth and the inner meaning is 
the cancellation of this contrast. And by this means, since the 
contrast is annulled in itself, according to its truth, the subject as 
such in its Being-for-itself may attain the annulment of this an- 
tithesis, and peace and conciliation. 

(1.) The annulment of the antithesis in-itself constitutes the 
condition, the presupposition, the possibility of the power of the 
subject to annul it also for-itself. For this reason it is said that 
the subject does not attain conciliation by its own power, not of 
itself as a special subject, nor by its own individual deeds and 
doings. It is not by its acts and relation as that of a subject that 
the conciliation is brought about, or can be brought about. 

This is the nature of the need, as regards the question how it 
may be satisfied. The conciliation can be brought about only 
when the need finds the separation annulled, and when the antithe- 
sis, whose extremes seem to flee each other, is null and void, and 
when the divine truth appears to this need as the annulled con- 
trast in which both.extremes have divested themselves of their 
mutual abstraction. 

The former question arises, therefore, in this place once more: 
Cannot the subject bring about this conciliation of itself, through 
its own power, by making its heart worthy of the divine idea 
with piety and prayer, and by expressing this through its ac- 
tions? And, if the single subject cannot do this, cannot at least 
all men who will the right receive into themselves the divine law, 
so that there would be a heaven on earth, and the spirit with its 
grace would be living and present, and would possess reality ? The 
question is whether the subject, as subject, could not bring this 
about through itself. It is a common opinion that it could do 
this. We must remember and keep before our minds that we 
speak of the subject which rests on an extreme, which is for itself. 
Subjectivity has for its category that the positing [which is under- 
taken] is done by myself. This positing, doing, etc., is my own work, 
no matter what the content may be, and the Producing is, there- 
fore, but a determination, one-sided in itself, and the product is 
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simply posited, and it remains for this reason in abstract freedom 
only. The question means, therefore, whether the subject cannot 
produce this by its [act of] positing. This positing must essen- 
tially be a presupposition, so that that which is posited is also in- 
itself. The unity of subjectivity and objectivity, this divine 
unity, must be as a presupposition for my Positing; then only can 
the latter have a content; the content is spirit, substance [Gehalt] 
—otherwise it would be subjective and formal—and thus only it 
receives a true, substantial content. With the determination of 
this presupposition, and according to the significance of such pre- 
supposition, it deprives itself of this presupposition and loses it. 
Kant and Fichte say that man can do good only in the pre- 
supposition of a moral world-principle; he ‘cannot know whether 
it will grow and thrive; he acts simply with the presupposition 
that the Good possesses growth and success in itself and for itself, 
and is not merely something that is posited, but is objective ac- 
cording to its nature. The presupposition is an essential deter- 
mination. 

The harmony of this contradiction must, therefore, be represented 
as a presupposition for the subject. As soon as the idea cognizes 
the divine unity, it also cognizes that God is in-and-for-himself, 
and with this it attains the cognition that the activity of the sub- 
ject is nothing by itself, and that it exists and endures only under 
that presupposition. To the subject the truth therefore must 
appear as a presupposition, and the question is, in what shape truth 
can appear on the standpoint on which we are; it is the infinite 
pain, this pure depth of the soul, and for this pain there shall be a 
cancellation of the contradiction. The latter is necessary, in the 
first place, as a presupposition, because it is this one-sided ex- 
treme. 

The subject’s activity and attitude is, therefore, that of positing 
activity on the one side only; the other is the substantial side, and 
the basis which contains the possibility. The latter is that this. 
contrast in-itself does not exist. More explicitly expressed, it is, 
that this contrast eternally arises, and in the same way eternally 
annuls itself, and is likewise eternal conciliation. 

We have seen that this is the truth, in the eternally divine idea ; 
it is the nature of God as living Spirit to distinguish himself from 
himself, to posit Another and to remain in it identical with him- 
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self, and to possess in this Other the identity of himself with him- 
self. 


This is the truth, and this truth must constitute one side of what 
must obtain in the consciousness of man—namely, the substantial, 
potential side. 

More explicitly this may be thus expressed: The contrast is sim- 
ply Inadequacy. The contrast, the Evil, is the naturalness of 
human being and willing ; it is immediateness ; such is naturalness, 
and with immediateness there is posited also finitude, and this 
finitude and naturalness are inadequate to the universality of God, 
which is the strictly free, self-contained, infinite, eternal idea. 

This inadequacy is the starting-point which constitutes the feel- 
ing of need. It is not a better definition to say that for our con- 
sciousness the inadequacy disappears on both sides. The inade- 
quacy is; it is implied in spirituality. Spirit is that which distin- 
_guishes and differentiates itself ; it is the positing of distinctions. 

Since they are differentiated, they are, according to this phase, 
distinguished and not the same: they are different from and in- 
adequate to each.other. This inadequacy cannot disappear; if it 
did, the primal attribute of spirit [to be subject and object], its 
ever-active life, would vanish, and it would cease to be spirit. 


HEGEL'S PHILOSOPHY OF THE STATE. 


TRANSLATED FROM HEGEL'S ‘‘ PHILOSOPHY OF SPIRIT,’ BY EDWIN D. MEAD. 


[The numbers of the paragraphs of the original are inserted for con- 
venience of reference.—Ep1ror. } 


535. The State is the self-conscious ethical Substance—the 
union of the principle of the Family and of Civil Society. This 
same unity exists in the Family as the feeling of love, and is its 
essence; and this receives, at the same time, the form of self- 
conscious Universality through the second principle named, viz., 
the principle of knowledge and self-active Will. This has for its 
content intelligent subjectivity, inasmuch as its characteristics 
unfold into cognition; and this is its absolute purpose, so that it 
will come to exist as rational for itself. 
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536. The State is (a), in the first place, its own formative pro- 
cess as self-related development—the internal system of political 
regulations (Staatsrecht), or the form of its Constitution (written 
and unwritten) ( Verfasswng). It is (8) particular individual State 
standing in relation to other individual States—its foreign rela- 
tions (auessere Staatsrecht). (ry) These particular States or nations 
(national spirits—“ Geister”) form constituent elements in the 
process of development of humanity—the development of the 
World-history (Entwickelung der allgemeinen Idee des Geistes in 
seiner Wirklichkeit). 


A. The Internal System of Political Regulations. 

537. The essence of the State is the Universal in and for itself, 
the reasonable forms of the Will—as self-knowing and acting, 
pure subjectivity, and, as reality, one individual. Its work in 
general, in reference to the extreme of particularity, as the multi- 
tude of individuals, is twofold—first, to protect the individuals 
as persons, consequently to make the Law necessary reality; and 
next, to promote their welfare, the primary object of the efforts 
of the individual, but which has a universal side, to guard the 
Family and to guide Civil Society. Secondly, however, the State 
must lead back both these and the entire feeling and activity 
of the individual, inasmuch as the individual strives to be a cen- 
tre for himself, into the life of the universal Substance, and, in 
this sense, as free power, rid itself of those spheres subordinate 
to the universal Substance, and hold them in substantial imma- 
nence. 

538. Zhe Lawe express the determinations of the content of 
objective Freedom. In the first place, they are limits for the 
immediate subject, for his independent arbitrary will and particu- 
lar interest. In the second place, however, they are absolute 
object and end and the common product of all, and are thus pro- 
duced by the functions of the various social classes, which, rising 
from the general division, specialize themselves further, and by 
all the activity and private care of individuals; and, thirdly, 
they are the substance of their Will, which is therein free, and of 
their disposition, and are thus represented as validly determining 
usage. 

539. The State exists, as living Spirit, only as an organ- 
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jzed whole, differentiated into the particular activities, which, 
proceeding from the one Notion (Begrif’) of the rational Will 
{if not directly known as Notion), continually produce this as 
their result. The Constitution is this clear expression of the 
power of the State. It contains the determinations of the way 
in which the rational Will, so far as it is in the individuals only 
in itself the universal, comes, on the one hand, to consciousness 
and understanding of itself, and is found, and, on the other, 
through the operation of the government and its several branch- 
es, becomes realized, and is maintained in reality, and is thus 
protected as well from the accidental subjectivity of the govern- 
ment as from that of the individuals. It is the existing justice 
as the reality of freedom in the development of all its rational de- 
terminations. 

Freedom and Equality are the simple categories which fully 
sum up that which should constitute the fundamental principle 
and the final aim and result of the Constitution. True as this is, 
it is as true that these principles are defective, in the first place, in 
being entirely abstract; maintained in this form of abstraction, 
they are what prevent or destroy the concrete—é. ¢., an articula- 
tion into classes within the State, 7. ¢., a Constitution and govern- 
ment in general. With the State appears inequality, the distinc- 
tion of the governing and the governéd, authorities, magistrates, 
directors, etc. The logical principle of Equality rejects all dis- 
tinctions, and does not allow the existence of any sort of differ- 
ence of rank. These [ideas of freedom and equality] are, indeed, 
fundamental in this sphere, but, as the most abstract, they are the 
most superticial, and so the most liable to run away with men; 
it will, therefore, be interesting to consider them somewhat more 
closely. As concerns Equality, in the first place—the popular 
idea, that all men are by nature eqgual—contains the mistake of 
confounding the natural with the Notion [or the ideal of man]; 
it must rather be said that by nature men are only unequal. But 
the Notion [ideal] of Freedom, as it exists, in the first place, as 
such, without further determination and development, is abstract 
subjectivity as person, competent to possess property; this single 
abstract determinaticn of personality constitutes the real Zgual- 
ity of men. That this Equality exists, however—that it is man 
{and not, as in Greece, Rome, etc., some men only) who is ac- 
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knowledged as perzon and has legal worth—this is not by nature, 
but it is rather only the product and result of the consciousness 
of the deepest principle of Spirit and of the universality and 
perfection of this consciousness. The proposition that citizens 
are equal before the law contains a high truth, but, so expressed, 
it is tautology ; for only the Zawful condition in general, the fact 
that the laws rule, is thus expressed. But in reference to the 
concrete, citizens, aside from personality, are equal before the 
law only in that in which they are equal otherwise, outside the 
law. Only the otherwise accidentally existing equality of for- 
tune, age, physical strength, talent, cleverness, or of crime, etc., 
however brought about, can and will make possible, in the con- 
crete, an equal treatment before the law—in reference to taxes, 
military duty, admission to civil offices, etc.—punishment, etc. 
The laws themselves, save in so far as they concern that narrow 
circle of personality, presuppose unequal conditions, and define the 
unequal legal conditions and duties arising from them. 

As to Freedom, in the next place—this is taken partly in the 
negative sense, as opposed to the arbitrariness of others, and 
illegal dealing, partly in the affirmative sense of subjective Free- 
dom; great breadth is given to this Freedom, as well in regard 
to individual arbitrariness and activity for one’s particular purpose 
as with reference to the claim of individual insight, participation, 
and activity in general affairs. Formerly the legally determined 
rights, as well private rights as the public rights of a nation, city, 
etc., were called the freedoms of the same. In reality every true 
law is a freedom, because it contains a rational determination of 
objective Spirit, consequently a content of freedom. Nothing, how- 
ever, has been commoner than the idea that the freedom of each 
individual must be limited in relation to the freedom of others, 
and that the State is the condition of this mutual limitation, and 
the laws are the limits. In such conceptions, Freedom appears 
only as accidental choice or arbitrariness. It has thus been said, 
also, that Equality is possible only in modern nations, or Equal- 
ity more than Freedom, and this on no other ground than be- 
cause it was impossible, with an accepted definition of Freedom 
(chiefly, the participation of all in the affairs and the business of 
the State), to deal rightly with the reality, which is more ra- 
tional and at the same time more powerful than abstract pre- 
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suppositions. On the contrary, it is to be said that the high 
_. development and perfection of modern States produce in reality 
the greatest concrete inequality of individuals, yet, by the deeper 
rationality of the laws and the strengthening of the legal con- 
dition, make Freedom so much the greater and securer, and 
can permit and endure it. Even the superticial distinction which 
lies in the words freedom and equality indicates that the first 
has a reference to inequality; yet the current, popular Notions 
of Freedom, on the contrary, lead back only to Equality. But 
the more Freedom, as the security of property, as the possibility 
of developing and making available one’s talents and good quali- 
ties, etc., is strengthened, the more it seems to be a matter of 
course; the consciousness and the prizing of Freedom are directed 
to it chiefly in the subjective sense. This subjective Freedom, 
the Freedom of activity, testing itself on all sides and work- 
ing according to its own pleasure for particular and for uni- 
versal, spiritual interests—the independence of individual particu- 
larity, as the inner Freedom, in which the citizen has principles, 
individual insight, and conviction, by which he wins moral in- 
dependence—contains for itself, on the one hand, the highest 
development of the specialty of that in which men are unequal, 
and, through this culture, make themselves still more unequal, 
and, on the other hand, it grows up only under the condition 
of that objective Freedom, and has grown and could grow to 
this height only in the modern States. If with this cultivation 
of specialty and detail, the multitude of wants, and the difficulty 
of satisfying them, the popular discussion and discontent, with 
their unsatisfied conceit, extend themselves indefinitely, this per- 
tains to the exclusive particularity, for which it remains to give 
itself up to the production in its sphere of all possible complica- 
tions and to satisfy itself with them. This sphere is, indeed, 
at the’ same time, the field of limitations, since Freedom is bur- 
ied in naturalness, caprice, and arbitrariness, and thus has to limit 
itself, and this, indeed, according to the naturalness, the plea- 
sure, and the arbitrariness of others, but chiefly and essentially 
according to rational Freedom. 
Concerning political Freedom, however—that is, in the sense of 
a formal participation of the will in the public affairs of the State 
and the activity of those individuals who otherwise make the 
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special purposes and business of Civil Society their principal 
vocation—it has become somewhat usual to call the Constitu- 
tion only that side of the State which concerns such a participa 
tion of those individuals in public affairs, and to regard a State 
in which this does not formally have place as a State without a 
Constitution. Concerning this understanding of it, there is, in the 
first place, only this to be said, that under the term Constitution 
the definition of the laws—i. ¢., the freedoms in general, and the 
organization of the means of realization of these—are to be under- 
stood, and political Freedom can in any case constitate only a por- 
tion of the same; of this the following sections will treat : 

540. The guaranty of a Constitution—i. e., the necessity that 
the laws be reasonable and their realization secured—lies in the 
Spirit of the people as a whole in the definiteness with which it 
has self-consciousness of its Reason (Religion is this conscious- 
ness in its absolute substantiality)—and, secondly, in the real or- 
ganization conformable to it, as development of that principle. 
The Constitution presupposes this consciousness of the Spirit, and, 
vice versa, the Spirit the Constitution, for the actual Spirit itself 
has the definite consciousness of its principles only so far as they 
are present to it as existing. 

The question to whom, to what authority, and how organized, 
the power belongs to make a Constitution, is the same as the ques- 
tion who has to make the Spirit of a people. Such a separation 
of the conception of a Constitution from that of the Spirit, as 
though this Spirit of the people exists or has existed without pos- 
sessing a Constitution suitable to it, only proves the superticiality 
of the thought concerning the connectivn of the Spirit and of 
its consciousness of itself with its reality. “What is in this way 
called making a Constitution has never, on account of this in- 
separableness, occurred in history, just as little as the making of a 
law-code; a Constitution has only developed itself from the na- 
tional Spirit coincident with its own development, and with it 
gone through the degrees of formation and alteration which the 

_ Notion [ideal] made necessary. It is the indwelling Spirit and 
History—and History, indeed, is only z#s History—by whom Con- 
stitutions have been made and are made. 

541. The living totality, the maintenance—i. e., the continuous 
creation and preservation of the State in general and of its 
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Constitution—is the. Government. . The naturally necessary or- 
ganization is the origin of the Family and of the social classes 
of Civil Society. The Government is the universal part of the 
Constitution—2. ¢., that which has for its object the maintenance 
of Family and Civil Society, but at the same time comprehends 
and exercises the universal purposes of the whole, which are above 
the spheres of the Family and of Civil Society. The organiza- 
tion of the Government consists, likewise, in the distribution of 
its powers, and their functions. are determined by the Notion,’ 
but interpenetrate each other, in the Notion’s subjectivity, and 
form real unity. 

Since the most immediate categories of the Notion are those of 
universality and individuality, and their relation is that of the 
subsumption of individuality under universality, it has happened 
that the legislative and executive powers have arisen in the State, 
and have become so distributed that the former exists for itself as 
the supreme; the latter divides itself again into governmental or 
administrative power aad judicial power, according to the appli- 
cation of the laws, whether to general or private affairs. The 
distribution of these powers has been regarded as the essential 
correlation,.but preserving their ¢ndependence of one another in 
existence, and with the connection mentioned of the subsumption 
of the powers of the particular under the power of the univer- 
sal. The elements of the Notion are to be recognized in these 
determinations, but they are connected by the understanding in a 
relation of unreason instead of to the self-uniting-with-self of liv- 
ing Spirit. That the affairs of the universal interests of the State, 
in their necessary distinction, are organized also in separation 
From one another—this division is the one absolute moment of 
the depth and reality of Freedom; for Freedom has depth only as 
it has developed into its distinctions and secured their existence. 


1 [Notion.= Begriff = generic process, involving universality, particularity, and in- 
dividuality. Hence, to be “determined by the notion” means to assume the phases of 
universal, particular, and individual. In the following paragraph this thought is devel- 
oped : 

The Function of Universality is the law-making or legislative power. It makes 
laws for all. The Function of particularity is the Judicial power. It applies the law 
in particular exigencies. The Function of Individuality is the executive or administra- 
tive power, which sees that the laws and judicial decisions are carried out.—Eprtor.] 
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But to make the work of legislation (and this entirely with such 
an idea as that a Constitution and the fundamental laws were ever 
Jirst to be made—in a condition where an already existing devel- 
opment of distinctions is supposed) into an independent power, 
and, indeed, the jivst power, with the further provision of the par- 
ticipation of all in it, and the governmental power dependent upon 
this, only its executive—this presupposes the lack of the knowledge 
that the true Idea, and with it the living and spiritual reality, is 
the Notion, uniting itself with itself, and, consequently, subjectiv- 
ity, which contains universality as only one of its moments. In- 
dividuality is the first and the highest determination pervading in 
the organization of the State. Only through the governmental 
power, and because this includes in itself the special offices (to 
which also the special, for itself abstract office of legislation it- 
self helongs), is the State one. Thus, here, as everywhere, the es 
sentially and only true is the rational relation of the logical, as 
opposed to the external relation of the understanding, which only 
comes to the subsumption of the individual and particular under 
the universal. That which disorganizes the unity of the logical 
and rational likewise disorganizes reality. 

542. In the Government as organic totality there exists (a) sub- 
Jjectivity, as the infinite unity of the Notion with itself in de- 
velopment, the all-supporting, decreeing Will of the State, the 
highest point of the same, the all-penctrating unity, the princely 
governmental power. In the perfect form of the State, in which 
all moments of the Notion have attained their free existence, this 
subjectivity is not a so-called moral person, or a decree proceeding 
Jrom a majority—forms in which the unity of the decreeing Will 
has not a real existence, but exists as real individuality, the will 
of one decreeing individual—Monarchy. The Monarchical Con- 
stitution is, therefore, the Constitution of the developed Reason ; 
all other Constitutions belong to lower grades of the development 
and realization of reason. 

The uniting of all concrete State-powers into one existence— 
as in the Patriarchal condition or, as in the Democratic Constitu- 
tution, the participation of all in all affairs—is opposed in itself to 
the principle of the distribution of powers—. ¢., to the developed 
freedom of the moments of the Idea. But just so surely must 
the division, the perfection of the moments which had advanced to 
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free totality, be brought back to ideal unity—i. ¢., to subjectivi 
The complete unfolding, the realization of the Idea, contains 
essentially this, viz., that this subjectivity as real moment has 
risen to actual existence, and this actwality is only the individual- 
ity of the monarch—the subjectivity of the abstract, final de- 
cision, present in one person. To all those forms of a common 
decreeing and willing which proceed from the atomism of par- 
ticular wills, democratically or aristocratically, pertains the un- 
reality of an abstraction. All depends on the two determina- 
tions, necessity of @ moment of the Notion and the form of its 
reality. The nature of the speculative Notion alone can give a 
true explanation of the matter. The mentioned subjectivity, 
since it is the moment of abstract decision in general, on the one 
hand, causes the name of the monarch to appear as the external 
bond and the sanction under which generally everything in the 
government occurs, and, on the other, that it has, as simple rela- 
tion to self, the determination of dmediateness, and thus a natu- 
ral one, wherewith the providing of the individuals for the dig- 
nity of princely power, through heredity, is fixed.’ 

543. (6) In the special governmental power there is, on the 
one hand, the division of the work of the State into its otherwise 
determined branches, the legislative power, the maintenance of 
justice or the judicial power, the police, etc., and the consequent 
allotment of these powers to special authorities, who, instructed 


1 This conclusion will not greatly commend itself to the American mind, and the 
course of reasoning which leads to it must impress most thinkers as crooked and 
forced. The principle of the division of powers is, indeed, the characteristic of the 
developed State, bu! that the division should be determined and maintained by various, 
independent forces, is opposed to the spirit of Hegel’s own admirable remarks, on 
a subsequent page, upon the collision of the legislative and administrative depart- 
ments—a collision, I submit, least likely to occur in the State whose legislature and 
executive are determined by one Will, acting in one way. The Law of Spirit is Free- 
dom, and the Law of Nature is Necessity—and it must strike most unprejudiced 
minds as incongruous, that Freedom should be most perfect in the State which gains 
through keeping the Law of Nature—here Heredity—in place of its own self-con- 
scious determination. The development, in Reason and Morality, of the State of which 
this ia true, is certainly not the highest development. Is not this, too, the lesson of 
History? Has not the Monarchy always succeeded the Republic because of a decline, 
not a higher development, of the State’s Reason and Morality? And has not the 
development of the State's Reason and Morality been always accompanied by the 
decline of Heredity and the growth of—“ formal Freedom,” if you will ?—7*r. 
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by the laws concerning their work, are, moreover, and for that. 
reason as well, independent in their operation, as at the same 
time subject to higher supervision ; on the other hand is seen 
the participation of many individuals in the work of the State, 
who constitute together the class devoted to the common interest, 
so far as they make work for the common interest the essential 
vocation of their particular life. 

_ 544, (e) The authority which represents the classes of society 
has to do with a participation of all such as belong to Civil 
Society in general, and are in so far private persons, in the ad- 
ministration, and, indeed, in legislation, 7. ¢., in the wniversal 
phase of interests which do not concern the action of the State 
as an individual (as in war and peace), and so do not belong 
exclusively to the nature of the princely power. In virtue of this 
participation, the subjective freedom and conceit and their gen- 
eral meaning can show themselves in actual efficacy and enjoy 
the satisfaction of having influence. 

The division of Constitutions into Democracy, Aristocracy, and 
Monarchy indicates most accurately their difference in relation to 
administration. They must be regarded, at the same time, as 
necessary forms in the course of development, consequently in the 
history of the State. It is, for this reason, superficial and foolish 
to represent them as objects of choice. The pure forms of their 
necessity are connected partly, so far as they are finite and transi- 
tory, with forms of their degeneration, mobocracy, etc., partly 
with earlier forms of development—neither of which is to’be 
confounded with those true forms. Thus, because of the common 
fact that the will of one individual stands at the head of the 
State, Oriental Despotism is included under the vague term Mon- 
archy, as is also Feudal Monarchy, to which latter, indeed, the 
favourite title of Constitutional Monarchy cannot be denied. The 
real distinction of these forms from the true Monarchy rests in 
the content of the valid principles of law, which have their reality 
and guaranty in the administration. These principles are those 
developed in previous spheres, of the freedom of property and of 
personal freedom, of civil society, its industry and religions bodies, 
and the regulated, lawful operation of the special authorities. 

The question which attracts most attention is as to the sense in 
which the participation of private persons in State affairs is to be 
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conceived. For as private persons the members of Assemblies 
or Parliaments are, in the first place, to be considered, they ap- 
pear as individuals for themselves, or serve as representatives of 
many, or of the people. It is customary to call the aggregate of 
private persons the people; as such an aggregate, however, it is 
vulgus, not populus ; and, in reference to this, it is the chief ob- 
ject of the State not to let a people, as such an aggregate, come to 
existence, to power, and control. Such a condition of a people is 
the condition of injustice, immorality, unreason in general; the 
people would be, in such a condition, only a deformed, wild, blind 
power, like that of the agitated, elemental sea, which still does — 
not destroy itself, as the people, or a spiritual element, would do. 
We have often heard such a condition represented as that of true 
Freedom. In order that a people have understanding, that it be 
admitted to the question of the participation of private persons 
in universal affairs, the unreasonable must not be presupposed, but 
an already organized people—. ¢., one in which an administration 
exists. The interest of such participation, however, is to be placed 
neither in the superiority of special insight which the private per- 
sons possess above the State officials—the contrary is necessarily 
the case—nor in superiority of the good-will for what is universally 
best; the members of Civil Society are much rather such as make 
their particular interest and (as especially in the feudal condition) 
the interest of their privileged corporation their regular business. 
Consider England, for instance. Its Constitution is regarded 
the freest, because private persons have a preponderating parti- 
cipation in State affairs; but experience shows that that country, 
in civil and criminal legislation, in the right and freedom of prop- 
erty, in institutions for art and science, etc., is, compared with the 
other civilized States of Europe, the farthest behind, and object- 
ive freedom—. e., reasonable right—is much more sacrificed to 
formal Freedom and particular private interest (this even in the in- 
stitutions and possessions said to be devoted to Religion). The in- 
terest of a participation of private persons in public affairs lies 
partly in the concreter and, therefore, more pressing sense of uni- 
versal needs, essentially, however, in the right that the common 
Spirit also attain the appearance of an externally universal Will in 
an orderly and express influence in public affairs, and, through this 
satisfaction, receive inspiration for itself, such as sways the admin- 
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istrative authorities, to whose consciousness it is thus ever kept 
present, that, while they have strictly to exact duties, they have 
just as essentially to respect rights. The citizens are in the State 
the disproportionately greater mass, and a mass of such as are ac- 
knowledged as persons. The existence of the willing Reason is, 
therefore, represented in them as plurality of the free or as univer- 
sality of reflection, to which reality is guaranteed by participation in 
the State power. It has, however, already been noticed,’ as a mo- 
ment of Civil Society, that the individuals raise themselves from 
the external to the substantial universality—z. e., as particular 
species—-ranks ; and it is not in the inorganic form of individuals 
as such (by the democratic mode of choice), but as organic mo- 
ments, as ranks, that they enter into that participation; a power 
or activity in the State must never appear and act in shapeless, 
inorganic form—z. ¢., from the principle of multitude and mass. 
For this reason Parliaments have wrongly been described as 
the law-giwing power, since they constitute only one branch of 
that power, in which the special administrative authorities essen- 
tially participate and the princely authority has the absolute 
power of final decision. Legislation, moreover, in a civilized 
State, can only be a perfecting of the existing laws, and so-called 
new laws can only be extremes of detail and particulars, whose 
content has already been prepared, or, indeed, previously settled, 
by the practice of the courts. The so-called Financial Law, so 
far as it comes to the joint determination of the various ranks, is 
essentially an affair of the government ; it is called a law only 
figuratively, in the general sense that it covers a wide, indeed, the 
entire, extent of the external means of government. The finances 
concern, if indeed the entire State, still, according to their nature, 
only the particular, varying needs, which are ever producing 
themselves anew. Were the chief component—that of need— 
viewed as‘a constant element—as it indeed is—the provision for 
it would have more the nature of a law; but, in order to be a law, 
it would have to be given once for all, and not yearly, or every 
few years, anew. That which varies according to time and cir- 
cumstances concerns, in fact, the smallest part of the sum total, 
and the provision for it has so much the less the character of a law ; 


1 In previous sections of the “ Philosophy of Spirit.” 
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and yet it is and can be only this unimportant, variable part 
which is disputable and can be subjected to a variable, yearly 
determination, which, therefore, falsely bears the high-sounding 
title of the Granting of the Budget—i. e., of the whole of the 
finances. A law given yearly and for one year is clearly incon- 
gruous, even to the common sense, which distinguishes the in-and- 
for-self universal, as the content of a true law, from a universal 
of reflection, which only outwardly covers what, according to its 
nature, is a manifold. The title of a law for the yearly settlement 
of the financial needs only serves, in the presupposed separation 
of the legislative from the administrative power, to support the 
delusion that this separation really exists, and to conceal the fact 
that the legislative power really has to do with government affairs 
proper, since it settles concerning the finances. The interest, 
however, which is attached to the power of ever fixing anew the 
financial conditions, viz., that the Parliament possesses in this a 
means of coercing the government, and thus a guaranty against 
injustice and violence—this interest is, on the one hand, a super- 
ficial illusion, since the ordering of the finances necessary for the 
existences of the State cannot be conditioned by any other cir- 
cumstances whatever, nor the existence of the State be placed in 
yearly doubt; as little as the government could allow and arrange 
the administration of justice, for instance, always for a limited 
time only, in order, by the threat of suspending the working of 
such an institution, and by the fear of a resulting condition of 
violence, to keep to itself a means of coeicing private persons. 
On the other hand, however, ideas of a relation in which it could 
be useful and necessary to have means of coercion at hand 
rest partly on the false conception of a contract between gov- 
ernment and people, partly presuppose the possibility of such a 
divergence of the minds of the two as would make it impossible 
to think further of Constitution and Government at all. If one 
places before one’s self the bare possibility of helping things 
throngh such coercive means as existing—such help were much 
rather the ruin and dissolution of the State, in which there would 
be no longer government, but only parties, and for which force 
and the suppression of one party by the other would be the only 
remedy. The regulation of tlhe State as a mere Constitution of 
_the understanding—i. e., as the mechanism of a balance of powers 
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mutually exclusive internally—is opposed to the ground idea of | 
that which constitutes a State. 

545. The State has finally the side of the immediate reality of 
a particular and naturally limited people. As particular in- 
dividual its position towards other individuals of the same kind is 
ewclusive. In their relation to each other arbitrariness and casu- 
alty find place, since the universal of the law, on account of the 
, autonomic totality of these persons, is only an ideal between 
them, which really is not. This independence makes the strife 
between them a relation of force, a condition of war, for which 
the nobility determines itself to the special work of maintaining 
the independence of the State—. ¢., to bravery. 

546. This condition shows the substance of the State in its 
individuality proceeding to abstract negativity, as the power in 
which the particular independence of the individuals and the 
condition of their submersion in the external existence of property 
and in the natural life is felt as a nullity, and which effects the 
maintenance of the universal substance through the sacrifice of 
. this natural and particular existence, which occurs in the feeling 
of the same, through the bringing to naught of interfering trifles. 


THE HERO AS ARTIST. 


BY GERTRUDE GARRIGUES. 


“‘ Man’s strength lies in resigned obedience to God.” In re- 
signed obedience! This resignation which, in its essence, is the 

only escape from the bonds of necessity ; which is, in fact, victory 
. over necessity ; and hence freedom is the content of the Christian 
religion, Christian philosophy, and Christian art. In it is in- 
volved the regeneration of man, that new-birth, which is in reality 
a life-long process from natural to spiritual life. The individ- 
ual who, in his own person, attains this freedom, and who has the 
ability to, and does, either in his works or through his life, com- 
municate the process, is a world benefactor, a world-great hero 
and he possesses an inalienable right to the worship of his fellow- 
man. In this sense we can point to many heroes of religion, and 
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to not a few heroes of philosophy; there is but one hero of art— 
Michel Angelo. 

Like Goethe, Michel Angelo gave to the world a life which was 
a work of art. His mission among men was to exhibit, under 
sensuous forms, the only possible method by which “human will 
shall conquer fate.” He lived to accomplish this victory himself, 
and his works are the biography of his soul. Each of these works 
has for its basis a universal thought, and it is by viewing them as 
a whole that we descry the hero in the man. 

We have no desire, even were it possible in so small a space, to 
consider all his productions; it will suit our purpose better to 
divide them into groups, and to treat each group as in itself a 
totality, not depending upon, but developing into, the succeeding 
one. The first group includes the works of his youth, which are 
chiefly sculptures ; of these the “ Moses” is the most characteristic, 
as it is immeasurably the greatest example.. It is true that this 
statue remained in his atelier for forty years, but its conception 
and modelling belonged to the period of his early vigor; the forty 
years merely finished and elaborated it. The most prominent 
members of the second group are the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel 
and the Medician Tombs; to the third and last period belong 
“The Last Judgment” and the Dome of St. Peter’s. This, as 
we hope to prove, is no mere formal classification arrived at by 
external analysis, but is rather a vital exposition of the process 
by which this great character developed. 

Michel Angelo’s was a thoroughly plastic nature. Art was his 
proper atmosphere, and he uttered himself in all its modes. Sculp- 
_ ture, painting, and architecture served him at his call ; or, if either 
of these arts ever failed him, it was in his power, at every moment 
of his life, to pour the whele force of his fiery soul into verse. In 
his effort to attain personality, his spirit, in order to become 
completely reconciled with itself, made use of every form of art; 
but he was essentially a sculptor. His intense temperament led 
him to compress the whole cumulative force of an emotion into 
a single moment of time, and then to represent this moment. 
This is what gives such a sculpturesque appearance to bis paint- 
ings. In them there is no slightest hint of progression ; each 
particular work, and each part of each particular work, represents 
a single given phase of activity. 
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We all know how early the boy discovered his vocation ; how 
swift and unerring was his instinct to find, how tenacious his will 
to hold it. Friends and relatives used their every influence to 
make of him a merchant, a manufacturer, to turn him from his 
“idle whim ;” but the twelve-year-old lad knew better than they 
what was good for him—for, that it was good despite all the mis- 
ery, the weary struggle of his life, who shall doubt? His own 
words have left us no room for question as to which he would have 
preferred—truth or repose. 


“Were I but he! Born for like lingering pains, 
Against his exile coupled with his good 
I'd gladly change the world’s best heritage!” * 


“He would be an artist; that was settled finally. A year 
later the generic choice was succeeded by the particular one ; he 
would be a sculptor, and a sculptor he was, and always remained, 
even when they forced the painter’s brush and architect’s compass 
between his unwilling fingers. 

The first step planted upon the pathway toward fame, his on- 
ward journey was sure and swift. Obstacles disappeared before 
his arrogant and almost omnipotent will. His choice of a voca- 
tion was his first victory, his admission to the Gardens of San 
Marco and to the palace of the Medici the second. At six-and- 
twenty he willingly undertook a commission from which all other 
sculptors had shrunk ; he engaged to convert Florence’s unwieldy 
block of marble into a statue, and the “ David” was the result. At 
nine-and-twenty he eagerly sought a trial, on his own ground, 
with the foremost painter of his time, Leonardo da Vinci, and 
triumphed. But, in doing so, he laid a pitfall for his own fect. 
The cartoon of the “ Battle of Pisa” established the possibility of 
his being great in fresco. The following year he was invited to 
Rome by Julius II. 

_And now the summit of his ambition was reached. Inflexible, 
and relying unfalteringly upon himself, he had gone resolutely 
onward until now he felt that fame—the recognition due to his 
greatness—lay within his grasp. We can imagine his overmaster- 
ing exultation, his sense of power—for it was to himself alone 
that he owed his advancement—when the order for the Mauso- 


* From poem on Dante by Michel Angelo. 
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leum, a work of such extent and grandeur that it would serve to 
establish his reputation and perpetuate it forever, was placed in 
his hand. He at once set about fulfilling the commission. He 
drew all the plans and made some of the models ; he even blocked 
out in marble several of the figures. To this period belong the 
conception and partial execution of the ‘ Moses,” and this figure of 
the sovereign prophet and ‘law-giver was a fitting symbol of what 
was then in the artist’s mind. 

The statue of Moses ”’ is the absolute incarnation of unreflected 
will—personal force. There is something divine in this assump- 
tion of independent individuality ; there is a reminiscence of the 
antique demigod in this marble! We have heard much of the 
wrath of Achilles, the petulant rage of the boy whose individual- 
ity has been invaded ; we behold here the wrath of the man, quiet 
but deadly. His command—the command of Jehovah, with — 
whom he, as chosen instrument, feels himself one—has been dis- 
obeyed ; and, in the full reliance that Ads will is unquestionable, 
he thunders forth: “ Put every man his sword by his side and go 
in and out from gate to gate throughout the camp, and slay every 
man his brother, and every man his companion, and every man 
his neighbor.” 

We are told that the “ Moses” was, of all his works, the one . 
which gave Michel Angelo the greatest satisfaction ; and we may 
well believe it, for it was probably the last entirely spontaneous 
one. It is the adequate reflection of the unconquerable will 
which was the master-key of his whole character, and, in its im- 
mediacy, its predominating youthful principle. 

It is quite common to compare Michel Angelo with Raphael 
and Da Vinci, and, from the circumstances under which they 
entered art, deduce their subsequent development. There is much 
truth in this procedure ; the circumstances among which a man is 
placed must have undoubted influence upon his life, his cireum- 
stances united to his temperament almost every influence. Raphael 
was an artist, a painter, by birth and education; painting with 
him was both an art and a trade; it expressed him, but never over- 
mastered, never drove him. He could paint a “ Transfiguration,” 
in which his whole soul seemed fused and which should be the 
crowning effort of romantic plastic art, and at the same time 
employ and direct an army of workmen who, under his leadership, 
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produced masterpieces, but without him could produce only mere 
daubs. And all this with healthy, happy ease. Raphael’s life 
was filled with the repose of unconsciousness ; there is no incident 
of his history, no slightest indication in his works, to show that 
he had ever been at war with himself; there is no appearance 
anywhere of a collision with fate. He was a thoroughly happy 
man ; he “ found his condition suited to his special character, will, 
and fancy, and so enjoyed himself in that condition.” . 

Raphael’s whole life corresponds to the first period of Michel 
Angelo’s. It is true Raphael was born to his art, and Michel 
Angelo was obliged to force his way to his; but, allowing for this 
and for the difference in their temperaments, their works exhibit 
the same spontaneity, the same self-identification with a pursuit 
—with this distinction : what is undeveloped will in Michel Angelo 
is heavenly sensibility in Raphael. 

Da Vinci was negative from the beginning, and all the acces- 
sories of his life served to foster his proud rebellion. Rich, and 
admired from his birth, possessed of a commanding intellect, of 
which he was fully conscious, his tastes drew him with almost 
equal force toward both science and art. He was at all periods 
of his life irresolute, and utterly unable, with all his subtlety, to 
fathom his own wants. His doubting temper led him to discredit 
his own opinions and question his own success, no matter what 
pains he may have taken in forming the one or compassing the 
other. He was able from his position to despise alike the praise 
or blame of men, but even this fact was an additional element of 
discord. The artist’s characteristic is dependence ; sympathy and 
recognition are necessities to him. Da Vinci all his life warred 
with, but was at the same time under the absolute dominion of, 
fate, and all his works of art display the fact ; they are all marked 
by asad though brilliant restlessness. The “ Cenacola,” his master- 
piece, and in many respects the greatest psychological picture ever 
painted, is the complete embodiment of unrest and disquiet. He 
took one step farther than Raphael, to his sorrow, for far better 
is it to remain forever unconscious than to be roused and not 
tranquillized ; to be roused to struggle but unable to conquer. 

To the conflict that never ended for Da Vinci, Michel Angelo 
‘was about to be called. The time had come when he was to lose 
hold on reality and descend into the depths of his own’soul; the 
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discipline, by means of which his uncontrolled natural will was to 
be rendered subservient to a universal principle, was about to 
begin. In receiving the order for the Mausoleum, he was at the 
point of accomplishing his highest hopes; his particular indepen- 
dence was about to be realized, his free-will acknowledged. This 
is the point at which necessity always appears. Man must learn 
his finitude. In the full tide of success, in the moment of frui-' 
tion, an insurmountable obstacle appears. With Michel Angelo it 
is the.will of Pope Julius. His Mausoleum may wait. Instead, 
Michel Angelo may paint for him the Sistine Chapel. The artist 
resists, bitterly and fiercely; he is a sculptor, he cannot paint. 
But that is all nonsense ;,cannot paint? For what, then, was the 
cartoon at Florence prepared? He seeks to save himself by flight. 
In vain. Fate, in the person of Julius II, had issued its mandate: 
“Hitherto, and no farther.” He was now himself to feel the 
force which he had deified ; he was now to bow to a will as haughty 
and despotic, and, from its position, mightier than his own. 

This was only the beginning of the end. Julius II was worthy 
to be the patron of Michel Angelo. He denied him his will, it is 
true, but he gave him glorious compensation. As much cannot be 
said of all of the line of popes whom Fate set successively to break 
the will of this masterful but noble soul. The employment of 
Michel Angelo, during four of the best years of his life, in the 
quarries of Carrara and Seravezza, is a stain upon the pontificate 
of Leo X which all its glory cannot cleanse away. 

Michel Angelo had pursued his aim with a passionate and un- 
swerving consistency. He had lived alone for his purpose. He 
desired to achieve fame for his own particular and personal satis- 
faction, with no thought of connecting his views or his aims with 
any universal sentiment. His independence was mere self-asser- 
tion, his freedom arbitrary. Such freedom is of a low and limited 
order, and, when it continues to exist, must necessarily develop 
into tyranny; for, that the one individual is entirely free to ex- 
ercise his will in every particular instance presupposes the most 
abject slavery on the part of those who must be the ministers or 
the victims of his caprice. Such enormity is never suffered long. 
The eternal process of Spirit—call it necessity, or what we will— 
moves on, slowly perhaps, but inevitably, and the self-interest and 
self-seeking of man are buried beneath its resistless march. “There 
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is a soul at the centre of nature, and over the will of every man, 
so that none of us can wrong the universe.” 

Had Michel Angelo been able to compass his desire, even 
though he had produced scores of statues to rival the “ Moses,” 
he would have portrayed but one phase of the process the whole 
course of which he was born to represent—and that phase the one 
in which Raphael far surpassed him—the immediate positive. 
Michel Angelo was born to exhibit humanity in its universality ; 
to round, sensuously, the whole circle of culture. He and Da Vinci 
were the only artists possessed of sufficient intellect to accomplish 
this, and Da Vinci lacked the will. He could depict the second 
stage; he advanced to mediation, but remained there. We have 
already said he was negative from the first. For Michel Angelo 
alone was it possible to mediate this mediation and arrive at the 
absolute positive. And with this great mission ordained him, of 
what moment was it what he as an individual suffered? In the 
fatality which deprived him of his particular aims, who now fails 
to perceive the highest justice, as well to himself as to the world ? 
It was his greatest glory, as it was his highest happiness, before 
the close of his long life, himself to recognize the truth. : 

But before that blissful consummation, what years of agony, of 
bitter, burning revolt, of useless conflict with the inevitable, lay 
before him! His obdurate heart was hard to subdue. Youth 
and prime had passed, and old age pressed hard upon him before 
the lesson of his life was conned ; before he yielded to the trath— 
of which he had often caught a glimpse—that it is only through 
the renunciation of the unessential, arbitrary will that true free- 
dom can be realized. 

Nothing could better illustrate the poverty of the natural will 
than the fact that it is only valid so long’ as it is all-powerful; it 
must always have an object outside of itself upon which to exer- 
cise itself. This object removed, or grown more powerful than 
it, the will is turned back upon and preys upon self, whence dis- 
content, doubt, and internal contradiction. At the time Michel 
Angelo painted the roof of the Sistine he was suffering all the 
pain and agony of nothingness, the torment of baffled endeavor ; 
and it needs no biographer of his to tell us that this lonely vault 
was the scene of a mighty though impotent contest with Fate. 
He has covered every inch of available space with figures whose 
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writhing muscles betray now the activity of protest, and now the 
stillness of despair. 

The compartments of the ceiling were, in a measure, mapped 
out for him; he only lent them his terridilita ; but in the general 
ornamentation, and in the Prophets and Sibyls, he had an oppor- 
tunity of expressing his own thought, of exercising his own imagi- 
nation. So great was this thought, so overwhelming this fantasy, . 
that nothing less grand than the human furm could possibly ex- 
press it. And in all this restless company there is no single cen- 
tre of repose, nothing to form a central unity, a fixed point ; 
each figure is lost in seJf-contemplation or in se/f-activity ; no one 
has any connection with or interest in another. The only com- 
mon link is the thought which engages them; they are all either 
combating to the utmost, or sinking beneath, the conviction that 
Christ upon the cross is the symbol of and index to renunciation. 

When Michel Angelo came out of the Sistine Chapel he had 
learned the lesson of passive if not of active obedience. To the 
work of erecting the fagade of San Lorenzo—which involved 
what he himself called the “ very great ignominy ” of his, life, his 
employment as quarryman and road-builder—which was forced 
upon him, he yielded, merely saying: ‘“ Verily, there is need of 
patience.” But when the same pope, Leo X, who had insulted 
him with this commission, placed in his hand the contract for the 
Medician Tombs, thus allowing him to return to his favorite pur- 
suit, though divorcing him from the object upon which he would 
have preferred to exercise it—the Mausoleum—he found vent for 
all the deep bitterness of his soul in that wonderful but woful 
statue of “ Night.” 

The figure of “ Night” is that of a being held down and tram- 
pled upon by Fate. With power radiating from every lineament 
of her face and form, she is yet helpless and despairing. Hating 
and cursing life and her own thought, yet unable to lay down 
the one or rise above the other, she is the image of the soul of 
her creator when he wrote: “ My brain turns when I think of 
these things.” 

When he sculptured “ Night,” “ The Dawn,” and “ Lorenzo the 
Thoughtful ”—which were all produced in the same spirit and 
under the same pressure of circumstances, and have almost the 
same content—Michel Angelo had reached the crisis of his life 
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without knowing it; the bow could have been bent no farther. 
If his contemplation of self had continued longer, his reason would 
indeed have tottered. It was at his moment of deepest suffering 
that the event occurred which turned his attention outward. 
When the news of the sack of Rome reached Florence the anti- 
Medici party arose. Michel Angelo, always at heart a Republican, 
eagerly joined the Liberalists, and, in the absorbing interest with 
which he threw himself into the defence of his country, for a time 
forgot himself. 

It was not long before, partly through treachery, but still more 
through their own folly and want of unity, the Liberalists were 
constrained to surrender; and the Medici, not unwelcomed, en- 
tered Florence. Then Michel Angelo yielded everything—the 
hope of seeing his country free, the hope of ever being able to 
control his own outer life. But, at the same time that he began 
to recognize the fact that the freedom which he had desired for 
Florence was not what really suited her, the perception must have 
dawned upon him that perhaps he was equally mistaken as to 
what was best for himself. His biographers tell us that, “having 
seen the hopelessness of the Florentine cause, Michel Angelo sub- 
mitted to the inevitable.” He did more; he accepted and acqui- 
esced in the inevitable as best and right, as just. He had always 
submitted. How could he do otherwise? We must all submit, 
whether we wish or no; it is the spirit in which we yield that 
counts. Whether, freely and uncomplainingly, as if it were our 
own will—thus making it our own—or, bound hand and foot, add 
crying out against the universe, we are dragged onward to our 
fate. This had been Michel Angelo’s submission heretofore ; he 
now rose to the heroism of obedience. 

The instant of renunciation is at the same time the beginning 
of anew life. Three months after the capitulation of Florence, 
Michel Angelo was again at work upon the tombs in San Lorenzo ; 
and, as in the statue of “ Night” he portrayed his deepest misery, 
in that of “ Day,” which he now commenced, he sought to com- 
memorate his latest victory—the conquest of himself. This marble 
is instinct with the repose of conscious power, and fervent with 
mighty resolve. A great thought—a thought which it must have 
forever remained incapable of articulating—was striving to extri- 
cate itself from the massive stone when Michel Angelo was called 
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away from it to the supreme effort of his life—the representation, 
upon the wall of the Sistine, of “The Last Judgment.” 

Nearly thirty years intervened between his first work in the 
Sistine Chapel and his last, and in that time he had never touched 
brush to fresco. Yet we are told that in all this immense compo- 
sition there is no slightest trace of hesitation or embarrassment ; 
the thought itself was so stupendous that it broke over all bar- 
riers, and was king of mechanism. Alone, in the presence of his 
own handiwork, he lived over again the whole tremendous con- 
flict, and, mindful how he had himself solved the problem, he 
painted its solution here. The “ Moses,” as we have said, repre- 
sents unreflected will; his works of the second period display the 
will thrown back upon itself, and finally, conscious that its error 
has been to suppose that its act had any right to extend beyond 
itself, “The Last Judgment ” was now to represent the final re- 
turn of the will into and reconciliation with itself, the conscious- 
ness that “ the deed returns upon the doer,” that the will has power 
over the individual alone. 

The principal figure of “ The Last J lige, its central point, — 
is the Christ foretold upon the ceiling above it. The same and 
not the same. That sorrow-stricken Renunciant has conquered 
Death. Christ appears here as spirit triumphant—spirit which, 
through the cancellation of its finitude, has become reconciled 
with God—as God himself. Symbolizing as He does the whole 
process of spirit, He appears now as the exemplar by which each 
man is called upon to judge his own life. In His countenance 
there is no promise of clemency. “ Eternal justice may involve 
infinite love, but no mercy ;” still Jess can it know malice. That 
wounded side, those passion-marked hands and feet, are not exhib- 
ited to threaten or condemn, but as a summons for each man to 
confess to himself in how far he has-reflected the divine process as 
presented to him in the history of Christ. In how far he has cru- 
cified se/7, and, by so doing, arisen to the consciousness of a new 
self—a life in God. To those who have brought their lives into 
conformity with His, He is a vivifying power which raises them 
to equal heights with Himself; to the wicked He is a comeing 
fire into which their own en plunge them. 

In this picture Michel Angelo displays his conviction that, for 
good or ill, man is his own creator. That it is only by making 
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himself one with God, by subjecting his will to His, that he can 
obtain blessedness; it is only thus that the agony of expiring 
personality can be changed into a return to self, into happiness, 
satisfaction, and tranquillity. 

When a man has reached the point of view at which he dis- 
cerns that all things are governed by immutable, irresistible law— 
“Jaw which executes itself,” which is in reality universal justice ; 
when he feels that, in obedience to this law, no thing and no 
person can work him harm save only himself—he has reached a 
summit of repose far above and beyond the vicissitudes of earthly 
life. At the time he was called upon to endure the two great 
sorrows of his life, the loss of father and of friend, Michel An- 
gelo had attained this elevation, and, though he suffered deeply 
and mourned sincerely, he was not overwhelmed. He could even 
write of Vittoria Colonna: 


“ Not love, nor thy transcendent face, 
Nor cruelty, nor fortune, nor disdain, 
Cause my mischance, nor fate, nor destiny, 
Since in thy heart thou carriest death and grace 
Inclosed together, and my worthless brain 


Can draw forth only death to feed on me.” 


His latest work—the one which rounded the circle of his 
achievements in art and proclaimed him as great in architecture 
as he had already proved himself to be in sculpture and in paint- 
ing—was the crowning symbol of his lite. The Dome of St. Peter’s 
is alike the emblem of a faith which, leaving behiud the forthal 
universality of medisevalism, has—through the mediation of 
Protestantism—attained to the possibility of a higher universality 
which recognizes and admits of individual freedom; and of the 
soul of Michel Angelo, which, through the heroism of its submis- 
sion to a divine principle, had found its reconciliation within 
itself. 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 


CHILDHOOD. 


Not Wordsworth’s genius, Pestalozzi’s love, 
The stream have sounded of clear infancy. 
Baptismal waters from the Head above 

These babes I foster daily are to me. 

I dip my pitcher in these living springs 

And draw, from depths below, sincerity. 
Unsealed, mine eyes behold all outward things 
Arrayed in splendors of divinity. 

What mount of vision can with mine compare ? 
Not Roman Jove, nor yet Olympian Zeus 
Darted from loftier ether through bright air 
One spark of holier fire for human use— 

Glad tidings thence these angels downward bring, 
And at their birth the heavenly choirs do sing. 


A. Bronson Atcort. 
Concorp, Mass., September, 1881. 


HEGEL'S DIALECTIC METHOD—A PRIZE ESSAY. 


The Berlin Philosophical Society, founded in 1843, by the disciples of 
Hegel, but now numbering among its members men of the most various 
philosophical creeds, has applied the surplus of funds recently collected 
for a monument in memory of Hegel to the foundation of a Hegel 
Institution, the object of which is the furtherance of philosophical re- 
search. The society has just issued the following prize theme: “A crit- 
ical and historical account of the dialectical method of Hegel.” 

No. 1. The development of Hegel’s Method, as shown in his writings. 
How his dialectic is related to his logic and metaphysics. 

No. 2. Comparison of Hegel’s Method with the methods of his aed 
cessors. Is his method derived from them ? 
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No. 3. The significence and value of Hegel’s Method. Does it fulfil 
the requirements of a philosophical method or not? 

The treatises may be in German, French, English, or Italian. They 
must be sent in by December 31, 1883, to the secretary of the society—. 
either to Prof. Dr. C. L. Michelet (Biilow Strasse, 28, 8. W. Berlin), or 


to Stadtgerichtsrath a. D. Meineke (Kurfuersten Strasse, 56, W. Berlin). 
Each essay must be headed by a motto and accompanied with a sealed 


envelope containing the motto and the name of the writer and his ad- 
dress. The envelopes with the unsuccessful essays will be burned. The 
manuscript of the successful essay will remain the property of the society, 
the right of publication remaining with the author. 

The prize of 450 “Reichsmark” (about 110 dollars in our money) 
will be paid on the first of July, 1884. 

A copy of the programme can be obtained, on application, from the 
librarian of the University of Berlin, Dr. F. Ascherson. 

(Dated) Berlin, June 25, 1881. (Signed by the two secretaries above 
‘mentioned.) 


D. J. SNIDER’S “A WALK IN HELLAS.” 


Mr. D. J. Snider, whose profound studies into the composition of 
Shakespeare’s dramas were, some of them, printed in this journal (vol- 
umes v to xi),* has brought out a volume of studies upon the scenery 
and population of the part of Greece lying between Athens and Par- 
nassus. The title is “A Walk in Hellas, or The Old in the New;” “ pri- 
vately printed” (but can be had, at the price of two dollars, of the au- 
thor; address, St. Louis, Mo.). He divides the book into twelve “ Talks,” 
whose subjects are as follows: (1) From Athens to Pentelicus; (2) From 
Pentelicus to Parnes; (3) From Parnes to Marathon; (4) Marathon; 
(5) From Marathon to Marcopoulo; (6) Rainy Day at Marcopoulo; (7) 
From Marcopoulo to Aulis; (8) Aulis and Chalkis; (9) From Aulis to 
Thebes; (10) Thebes and Platea; (11) From Thebes to Lebadea; (12) 
Stop at Lebadea. 

The author has charmingly woven reminiscences of the ancient events 
in Greece with the scenery he finds now, and no book of travels has given 
us so vivid a realization of the old Greece in the new as this one does. 
Mr. Snider is a student of the philosophy of history, and, almost as a 
consequence, an enthusiast for ancient Greece. He endeavors to find, 
everywhere, traces left that indicate the Greek of classic times. In the 


* Published in two volumes, under the title of “The System of Shakespeare’s. 
Dramas,” by George I. Jones & Co., St. Louis. ; 
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course of his walk over that small, but most significant portion of the 
globe, he makes entertaining and instructive reflections on the meaning 
of the Greek principle in civilization and on the movements celebrated in 
history and poetry, that have their beginning or end in this region. 
There is a vein of humor that enlivens the book, although it is written in 
astyle so intensely personal that it does not need other attractions. One 
can almost make the tour from Athens to Lebadea vicariously, through 
Mr. Snider’s description, especially if he is already familiar with Mr. 
Snider’s previous writings. W. T. H. 


SENTENCES IN PROSE AND VERSE. 
SELECTED BY WILLIAM ELLERY CHANNING. 


IV. 

But t’other young maiden looked sly at me, 

And from her seat she ris’n ; 
Let’s you and I go our own way, 

And we'll let she yo shisn.— Berkshire Ditty. 
Then old age and experience, hand in hand, 
Lead him to death, and make him understand, 
After a search so painful and so long, 
That all his life he has been in the wrong.— Anon. 
Tommy Linn is a Scotchman born, 
His head is bald, and his beard is shorn; 
He had a cap made of a bear-skin, 
An elder man is Tommy Linn. 
Tommy Linn, and his wife, and his wife’s mother, 
They all fell into the fire together; 
They that lay undermost got a hot skin ; 
We are not enough! said Tommy Linn.—Ritson. 

She never was aware that more can be said in one minute than can 
be forgotten in a whole lifetime.—Landor, 
Slight those who say, amidst their sickly healths, thou livest by rule. 
What doth not so, but man? 
Houses are built by rule, and commonwealths. 
Entice the hasty sun, if but you can, 
From his ecliptic line: beckon the sky! 
Who lives by rule then, keeps good company.— Anon ? 
XVI—7 
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Not a monodrame, but a monologue, not at all dramatic [Manfred]. 
—Macready. 

Bring the year’s expenditures and receipts to a balance, for which I 
have great reason to be grateful to Almighty God.—ZJbid. 


* Walked into the fields taking the two puppies with me, returned to 
the subject of myself and my destinies.—Jbid. 

Acted particularly well, the audience felt it; I spoke in my own manly 
voice, and took time to discriminate ; I was much pleased.—Jbid. 

I mean discrimination, not in one’s own mind, but made palpable to 
and impressed on an audience.—Jbid. 

Acted Lear—how ? certainly not well, crude, fictitious voice, no point; 
in short, a failure.—Jbid. 

The use and the end of life, what is it all worth ?—Jbid. 

The other old woman talked of the florid Gothic style of architecture, 
preceding the Roman.—Jbid. 

My course seems near its close [1842—he died 1873].—Jbid. 

One sees the warm and transparent tints of Claude in it, and hears the 
sound of the leaping rill [Horace’s Fons Bandusie].—Ibid. 

Hard students are commonly troubled with all such diseases as come 
by over-much sitting; they are most part lean, dry, ill-colored, and all 
through immoderate pains and extraordinary studies. If you will not 
believe the truth of this, look upon great Tostatus, and Thomas Aquinas’s 
works, and tell me whether these men took pains !—Burton. 


That noble and passionate grief, which protests against the illimitable 
torture of all creation, and the terrible silence of the creator.— Ouida. ‘ 
In all the list of the world’s deadly errors, there is no mistake so 
deadly as age.—Jbid. 
All that remains of thee these plaits unfold, 
Calm hair meandering in pellucid gold. [Lucretia Borgia’s hair.] 
—Landor. 


Nor ever had the veil-hung pine outspread 
O’er Tethys then her wandering leafless shade.— bid. 


Whether where Castro from surrounding vines 
Hears the hoarse ocean roar among his caves, 
And, thro’ the fissure in the green churchyard, 
The wind wail loud the calmest summer day ; 
Or where Santona leans against the hill, 
Hidden from sea and land by groves and bowers.—Zbid. 
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My hopes retire ; my wishes as before 
Struggle to find their resting-place in vain ; 
The ebbing sca thus beats against the shore ; 
The shore repels it ; it returns again.—Jbid. 


As oftentimes an eagle, ere the sun 

Throws o’er the varying earth his early ray, 
Stands solitary, stands immovable 

Upon some highest cliff, and rolls his eye, 

Clear, constant, unobservant, unabased, 

In the cold light above the dews of morn.—Jbid. 


Come from dark ages forth, come Drimacos !—Jbid. 


He (Wilkie) could no more have painted Christ than he could have 
raised Lazarus.— Haydon. 


“Poor Mrs. Burgess died in childbed, poor Tom Burgess much af- 
flicted; wind W. N. W.”—Haydon’s father’s journal. 

Marriage prevents a man’s mind eating him up, which is the case in 
too much solitude.—Haydon. 


Came home, took out our Savior, and tried him walking in the garden. 
He would not do, so put him in again sitting and reposing.—Jbid. 


Impulse is but a quicker perception of reasons that prove the truth.— 
Ibid. 


Let any man reflect that on the loss of a beautiful infant we were 
obliged to pawn our winter things to bury her. . . . that on the night 
of my most brilliant success [as a lecturer] I took my coat out of pawn, 
and had the torture of being obliged to return it next day.—Jbid. 


Sent the tea-urn off the table and got 10s. for the day.—Jbid. 


Festina lente; celerity should be contempered with cunctation.—Sir 
Thos. Browne. 


It is, I confess, the common Fate of Men of singular Gifts of Mind, to 
be destitute of those of Fortune; which does not any way deject the 
Spirits of wiser Judgments, who thoroughly understand the Justice of 
this Proceeding; and being enriched with higher Donatives, cast a more 
careless Eye on those vulgar parts of Felicity.—J/bid. 

Yet should there hover in their restless heads 

One thought, one grace, one wonder at the best 

Which into words, no virtue can digest.— Marlowe [on his mistress]. 
Enough that she alone has looked at him 

With eyes that, large or small, have won his soul.—Mrs. Browning. , 


Sone 
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Mid the blue fields of starlight, thou art sailing— - 
Adelaida ! —Ballad. 


Still lives the song, tho’ Regnar dies.—John Sterling. 


“In niz beguzared,” This too will pass away. [The motto on the 
cabin-wall of the Austrian Arctic ship “ Tegethoff.”|—Payer. 

‘The single-nostriled animals, monorrhina, originated during the pri- 
meval period out of the skulless animals, by the anterior end of the dorsal 
marrow developing into the brain, and the anterior end of the dorsal 
chord into the skull. Man is descended from the catarrhini, or narrow- 
nosed apes. This is the twenty-first special stage in man’s development. 
—Haeckel. 

“What,” said Amelia, “have you never been in love, Thomas?” 
“Yes, forsooth,” replied the valet; “sometimes, of a morning.” —Fielding. 

The poets wrote the best prose, Milton excepted; it is more extravagant 
than his verse, as if written in ridicule of the latter.—C. J. Foz. 

Good humor is too often confounded with good nature, which has a 
much less servile character.— Burke. 


In India I never undressed, and for many years in the Peninsula I 
undressed very seldom; never for the first four years.—Duke of Welling- 


ton. 


The divine greyhound, Sarama, who guards for the Lord of heaven 
the golden herd of stars and sunbeams, and for him collects the nourish- 
ing rain-clouds as the cows of heaven to the milking, and who, moreover, 
faithfully conducts the pious dead into the world of the blessed, becomes, 
in the hands of the Greeks, the son of Saram&, Hermeias.—Mommsen. 

I was so wet, and everything was so wet, every table and chair was so 
wrecked, that it was impossible to touch a pen or paper.—John Adams 
[ut sea]. 

Michael Angelo is a strong low character, rather than exalted or great. 
He could do nothing pure or grand in beauty. His characters are often 
as if they had been studied from deformity or beggary. Coarse strength 
and reality are his power.—David Scott [copying Last Judgment]. 

Melt the handle off my teapot, burn my fingers, break the lid, knock it 
over, and put out the fire.—Jbid. [Bachelor Housekeeping]. 

Whose dust the solemn antiquarian turns, 
And thence, in broken sculptures, casts abroad, 
Like Sibyls’ leaves; collects the builder’s name, 
Rejoic’d, and the green medals frequent found, 
Doom Caracalla to perpetual fame.— Dyer. 
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To mark o’er ocean the thick, rising isles ; 
Woody Chaetta, Birter rough with rocks, 
Green-rising Barmur, Mincoy’s purple hills, 
And the minute Maldivias, as a swarm 

Of bees in summer, on a poplar’s trunk, 
Clustering innumerable.—Jbid. 


The fluctuating world of waters wide, 

In boundless magnitude, around them swells; 
O’er whose imaginary brim, nor towns, 

Nor woods, nor mountain-tops, nor aught appears, 
But Phebus’s orb, refulgent lamp of light, 
Millions of leagues aloft: heaven’s azure vault 
Bends overhead, majestic, to its base, 
Uninterrupted clear circumference.—Jbid. 


Seek the sacred rests 
Of Maro’s humble tenement; a low, plain wall 
Remains; a little sun-gilt heap, 
Grotesque and wild; the gourd and olive brown 
Weave the light roof; the gourd and olive fan 
Their amorous foliage, mingling with the vine 
Who drops her purple clusters thro’ the green. 
Here let me lie, with pleasing fancy soothed ; 
Here flow’d his fountain; here his laurels grew. 
Here oft the meek, good man, the lofty bard, 
Fram’d the celestial song, or social walk’d 
With Horace.—Jbid. 


He that will serve men must not promise himself that he shall not 
anger them.—De Foe. 


What! a river that wriggles at right angles through a stone gutter, 
with two tansy puddings that were dug out of it, and three or four beds 
in a row, by a corner of the wall, with samples of grass, corn, and of en 
friche (waste land), like a tailor’s paper of patterns.—H. Walpole | Boutin’s 
garden|. 


I am slow to feel—slow, I suppose, to comprehend, and like the 
anaconda.— Hawthorne. 


Its aspect disappointed me [Abbotsford], but so does everything.— 
Ibid. 


Not often one sees a homelier set of features than this; no elevation, 
no dignity; the bridge of the nose depressed, and the end turned up, 
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and no chin whatever, or hardly any [Walter Scott’s mask]. The last 
record there is of Scott’s personality, and conveying such a wretched and 
unworthy idea of it.—Jbid. 


A wide-mouthed, long-chinned, uncomely visage, with a triangular 
English nose in the very centre [Cromwell’s cast ].—Jbid. 


Southport is as stupid a place as I ever lived in; our life here has been 
a blank.—Jbid. 


All this praise and more, gave me the idea of an intolerably irreproach- 
able person [Lady Byron].—Jbid. 

When the cathedral had sufficiently oppressed us by its beauty, we 
returned to sublunary matters.—Jbid. 


“T have been bullied by an usurper, I have been neglected by a court, 
but I won’t be dictated to by a subject: your man shan’t stand.”—Ann 
Dorset [to Williamson]. 

Words of daily use, which have the chance of remaining on the sur- 
face, even in so porous a state of society as that of nomadic hordes.— 
Bunsen, 

The Algonkin god of sleep is Weeng, whose ministers beat with little 
clubs on the foreheads of men, producing slumber.—Dunlop. 

Rising from this task and going away again, I just pointed to that 
obscurity, which appeared so mystical and so sacred, where are deposited, 
in disorder and dismemberment, the spiced abortions of an illusory mere- 
tricious philosophy.—Landor [ Platonism]. 

I never court the vulgar. Perhaps about thirty people may be ex- 
cepted, and never more at a time.—Jbid. ' 


He is among the many poets who never make us laugh or weep; 
_ among the many whom we take into the hand like petty insects, turn 
them over, look at them for a moment, and toss them into the grass 
again.— bid. 

* The loud, clear challenge, the firm, unstealthy step, of an erect, broad- 
breasted soldier [ A’schylus].—Jbid. 

I walk out in all weathers six miles a day at least [zt. 70], read gener- 
ally from 7 to 12 or 1 in the evening; I sleep twenty minutes after din- 
ner, and nearly four hours at night; I rise at nine, breakfast at ten, and 
dine at five-—Jbid. 


God alone is great enough for me to ask anything of twice.—Jbid. 


All the winter I pass five days in the week without walking out, and 
sit often by the fireside till seven in the evening. When I do go out, 
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whatever the weather is, I go with both glasses of the coach down, and 
so I do at midnight, out of the hottest room. I have not had a single 
cold, however slight, these two years.—Horace Walpole. 


He [Percival, the poet] had three rooms. His library and minerals 
were in one, his study in another, his bedroom in another. His bed was 
simply a cot with mattress above. There were no sheets, and a block of 
wood placed under the mattress served for a pillow. There were two 
woollen blankets on the bed very dirty. Places at the foot showed he 
had lain down with his shoes on, and it was evident he had often slept 
in his clothes. The rooms were very untidy, and probably never swept. 
There were perhaps two inches of rolling lint on the floor. There was a 
beaten path from his bed to his stove, to his writing-table, to his library, 
and to the door.—Pliny Jewett. 


Varius Sucronensis ait, Amilius Scaurus negat; wtri creditis Quirites ? 
—Val. Maximus. 


The third of the Kettle Sipahi, or chief men of Bokhara, is the Per- 
vanedji, the butterfly-man, who is sent on important errands by the emir. 
—Vambery. 


Here lies Prince Fred, Had it been his Sister, 
Who was alive, and is dead! There’s no one would have missed her ; 
Had it been his Father, Had it been his whole generation, 
I had much rather; Best of all for the nation: 
Had it been his Brother But since ’tis only Fred, 
Sooner than any other; There’s no more to be said. 
Epitaph on Prince Fred [by himself, 1751}. 

I say, ’tis as like Shakespeare as a glass of peppermint water is to a 
bottle of the finest French brandy.—WMrs. Piozzi. [Walter Scott com- 
pared with Shakespeare. | 

The color of the wind—the tint of the storm.—Jbid. 

Only two books in Weston-supra-mare, a Bible and a Paradise Lost ; I 
bought them both.—/bid. 

I have a great deal more prudence than people suspect me for; they 
think I act by chance, while I am. doing nothing in the world unintention- 
ally, and have never, I dare say, in these last fifteen years, uttered a 
word to husband, or child, or servant, or friend, without being careful 
what it should be !—Ibid. 


I used to walk incessantly, squeezing the flag-stones of our South 
Parade [at Bath] with my feet, in order to obtain relief for my head.— 
Ibid, 
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My fearlessness in the water attracts the women to the rocks, where it 
seems such fine sport to see Mrs. Piozzi swim [zt. 78]. 


When the house of his [Thrale’s] favorite sister was on fire, and we 
were all alarmed with the account of it in the night, I well remember 
that he never rose, but bidding the servant who called us go to her assist- 
ance, quietly turned about, and slept to his usual hour.—Jbid. 


Women bear crosses better than men do, but they bear surprises 
worse.—Jbid. 


“But I forgot to tell you how one of my great casks [1,000 hogsheads] 
is burst, and all the beer run out” [after talking of a thousand trifles, a 
remark by Thrale].—Jbid. 


We must not ridicule a passion which he who never felt never was 
happy, and he who laughs at never deserves to feel—a passion which has 
caused the change of empires and the loss of worlds—a passion which has 
inspired heroism and subdued avarice [love].—Dr. Johnson. 


“The king spoke: O sage! since thou dost not count a thousand miles 
far to come, wilt thou not, too, have brought something for the weal of 
my realm?” [in the Chinese idiom] “ King spoke: Sage, not far thousand 
mile and come, also will have use gain me realm, hey ?”—Schleicher [lan- 


guage 
Dry general truths are a sort of algebra acquired by the mind slowly 
and after much trouble, against our native inclination to observe outward 


things.— Taine. 


This curtailed deity [the Eighteenth Century god] is but a residuum 
at the bottom of the crucible. The reasoners of that time, having né 
metaphysical inventiveness, kept him in their system to stop a gap, like 
an Alexandrine.—Jbid. 


But I have waited long indeed to hear 

These rivers break in song, or bluely dark, 

Behold these mountains rank in rolling verse, 

Or our red forests light the landscape’s line.—Z. G. Tuckerman. 


Yet one had loveliness which the spirit wins 
To other worlds—eyes, forehead, smile, and all, 
More softly serious than the twilight’s fall.—_Jbid. 


How shall I array my love? 

How should I arrange my fair? 
Leave her standing white and silent 
In the richness of her hair ? 
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Motion silent, beauty bare, 
In the glory of her hair !—Jbid. 


A weather-cock in the waving weed, 
A clock-face in the sky.—Jbid. 


The meadow with the herd in its green heart.—/bid. 


My Anna! tho’ thine earthly steps are done ; 

Nor in the garden, nor beside the door, 

Shall I behold thee standing any more— 

What tho’ beside my feet no other one 

May set her own, to walk the forward way !—ZJbid. 


The fall in few, the statelier in the less.—Jbid. 


That courageous soldiers, led on by a courageous Wooden Pole with 
Cocked-hat on it, will do very well.— Carlyle. 


This big glaring geometrical bully in red wig [Maupertuis].—Jbid. 


The happy man, a duke of Montenero, ill-built Neapolitan, complexion 
rhubarb, and face consisting much of nose.—Jbid, 


Transcendent self-conceit, intrinsically insane !—Jbid. 


In life, as on railways at certain points, whether you know it or not, 
there is but an inch this way or that into what tram you are shunted, 
but try to get out of it again.—Ibid. 


Worldly, my dear—so is the world—worldly ; and we must serve it as 
it serves us, and give it nothing for nothing.— Thackeray. 


Our favorite birch-tree, it was yielding to the gust of wind with all its 
tender twigs. The sun shone upon it, and it glanced in the breeze like 
a flying sunshiny shower. It was a tree in shape with stem and branches, 
but it was like a spirit of water.— Dorothy Wordsworth. 


I told him that I used in my childhood to chase butterflies, but was 
afraid of brushing the dust off their wings.—Jbid. 


I never saw daffodils so beautiful. They grew among the mossy 
stones about them. Some rested their heads on these stones as on a 
pillow. The others tossed, and recled, and danced, and seemed as if they 
verily laughed with the wind, they looked so gay and glancing.—Zbid. 


Far off in the west, the coast of England like a cloud, crested with 
Dover Castle, the evening star and the glory of the sky. The reflections 
in the water were more beautiful than the sky itself—purple waves 
brighter than precious stones forever melting away upon the sands.—Jbid. 
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Where’er my footsteps turned 
Her voice was like a hidden bird that sang ; 
The thought of her was like a flash of light 
Or an unseen companionship.— Wordsworth [of his sister]. 


Wordsworth and his exquisite sister are with me. Her information 
various; her eye watchful in minutest observation of Nature; her taste 
- a perfect electrometer.— Coleridge. 


THE STOIC. 
Fearless, regrctless, invincible, impassive, 
Unwounded with wounds, and in sickness still whole, 
At large when in prison, more free when a captive, 
The gods cannot break his adamantean soul. 


ANTL-STOIC. 


Soft, sensitive, wayward, full of hopes and regrets, 
Cast down with a look, only strong with caresses, 
Changeable as water, save when love him besets, 
Wine, the Muses, and women he life-long blesses. 
J. ALBEE. 
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Seneca aND Kant; or, aN Exposition or Stoic anp RatioNnaLisTic ErHics, WITH A 
Comparison oF THE Two Systems. By Rev. W. T. Jackson, Ph. D., late Professor 
of Modern Languages in Indiana University, Dayton, Ohio. United Brethren Pub- 
lishing House, 1881. 

This essay is an extension of a thesis originally prepared for the degree of Ph. D. in 
Michigan University. It contains a short but clear statement of the historical origin of 
stoicism, and of the ethical doctrines of stoicism, and especially of the stoicism of Seneca, 
as well as of the ethical system of Kant, and a comparison and criticism of the systems 
of Seneca and Kant. The most original part of the essay is undoubtedly the presenta- 
tion of the views of Seneca, as based upon an examination at first hand of that writer's 
De Providentia, De Tranquillitate Animi, De Brevitate Vite, De Vita Beata, and Epis- 
tole. This part of the treatise is worthy of high commendation, although, perhaps, 
the dialectical movement by which the purely negative side of stoicism devcloped into 
the positive doctrine of cosmopolitanism might have been more clearly brought out. 
The corresponding statement of Kant’s ethical system, while it rests upon the Ground- 
work of the Metaphysic of Ethics, and is very clear so far as it goes, cannot be regarded 
as adding much to our knowledge of his rather complex and by no means self-consist- 
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ent theory. The truth is that it is impossible to do justice to Kant without a com- 
prehensive study of his three great Critiqucs of Pure Reason, Practical Reason, and 
Judgment, and an exhibition of their mutual relations; and it may be doubted if Dr. 
Jackson has done wisely in severing them from one another. The distinction of now- 
mena and phenomena, which plays so important a part in the Critical Philosophy, can- 
not be presented, except in its more superficial aspects, unless a careful distinction is 
drawn between the thing in itself in the vulgar sense of a mere unknown something 
lying beyond the boundaries of knowledge, and in the high sense of that which, while 
beyond sense-experience, is yet within the grasp of reason. That both of these con- 
ceptions are implied in Kant’s doctrine is beyond question, and the expounder of his 
ethical theory must perforce enquire how far he consciously distinguished them, and 
whether the rejection of the former is incompatible with the acceptance in soae sense 
of the latter. In making these reservations I should not wish to be understvod as 
denying the value, to students of Kant’s ethical theory, of Dr. Jackson’s clear and precise 
statement of the purely ethical part of it, but only as indicating a region of enquiry 
which it might be profitable to follow out, and the fullowing out of which would lead 
to most important results. ; 

The analogy of stoical and Kantian ethics is one that cannot escape the observation 
of any thoughrful student of both systems. In the “autonomy of reason and the sub- 
jection of passion,” as Dr. Jackson points out, Kant and the stoics are at one; to which 
might be added the assertion of the negative and non-sensuous character of what Kant 
calls “reverence for the moral law.” But it soon appears that the points of divergence 
are even mcre numerous. It is, perhaps, somewhat beneath the dignity of the subject 
to insist on distinction in literary style and intellectual capacity—things which are out- 
side of the subject proper. Nor do I think that Seneca’s philosophy of nature can 
quite justly be cailed “inextricable fatalism,” while Kant’s distinc:ion of noumena and 
phenomena “leaves man a sphere of freedom.” Fatalism is not identical with con- 
scious subordination to law, and Kant’s noumenon, literally interpreted, as indeed Dr. 
Jackson himself suggests, admits of no freedom but that which consists in willing 
nothing in particular. The criticisms of Kant’s ethics, however, while some of them 
are not exactly new, and while others have a slight savour of theological dogmatism 
which should be avoided in a purely philosophical treatise, are on the whole stimulating 
and suggestive. Joun Warson. 


Tse Hisserr Lectures, 1881. On the Origin and Growth of Religion as Illustrated 
-by some Points in the History of Indian Buddhism. By T. W. Ruys Davips. Lor- 
don: Williams & Norgate. Pp. 262. 

Mr. Rhys Davids has not fallen behind the lecturers of former years in power to 
interest and edify. He has the merit of a sympathetic perspicacity, that, not encum- 
bered or deflected by the detuils and niceties uf his scholarship, goes straight to the 
heart of his subject. And his intuition {s not more sure than his expression of it is 
clear and vivid. These lectures have the distinction and in‘ensity of religious dis- 
course. And itis no disparagement of Mr. Davids’ part in this effect on the reader 
to say that his happy choice of passages from the Buddhist sacred writings in no small 
degree contributes to it. These Scripture readings almost invariably lead to eloquent 
comment. Yet, perhaps, the essential note of the book is the judicial comprehensive- 
ness of his comparative view of Buddhism and Christianity. There is in it no special 
pleading for either one or the other; and out of this impartial consideration of their 
difference and agreement Mr. Davids brings away much that is instructive, and throws 
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light on what it is the business of a Hibbert lecturer to elucidate—the origin and 
growth of Religion in general. 

A careful perusal will make it evident that a first principle of his treatment is, that 
Religion issues from the heart of man, and Revelation comes from within; and, accord- 
ingly, that no church can claim the prerozative of a unique and preternatural origin 
and consequent exemption from a criticism and comparison that ought to be perfectly 
free amid its reverence for what is in every case so eminently human, That a re- 
ligion may be prima inter parcs is enough. In venturing to attribute these latent 
convictions to Mr. Davids, no wrong wi!l be done him, if Religion in its inwardness is 
carefully discriminated from its after-growth and shell of crecd and ceremony, however 
natural and inevitable these may be seen to have been as vehicle—like as you must 
carry precious perfume in a vase, This distinction is another undercurrent that rules 
his thought throughout, Again, while he claims that a right use of the comparative 
study of religion leads to the discovery of “general tendencies,” he holds out no 
present hope of finding “laws” of religious development and decay in any sense that 
would establish “a science of religion.” 

In the first lecture, his just sense of perspective recognizes Buddhism to be com- 
paratively in the foreground of religious development as we ought to picture it; and 
he gives a rapid but none the less effective sketch of the beliefs and ideas that led up 
to it through the long dim fo:etime. When Buddhism arose, universal Animism had, 
by selection and promotion of fittest “ghosts,” given issue to the polytheism of the 
Veda, while still itself surviving as manifold superstition in the popular mind and the 
Atharva-Veda, which may be called the book of the lesser spirits or souls, When 
Gotama came, he found these ghosts or spirits inside everything. Nothing was inani- 
mate. The “internal spirit” of every one hai existed in other bodies or things before, 
and would do so again. Further, even a single act of carclessness consigned the 
noblest and purest ghost to a degraded and miserable tenement on his current lease 
expiring, and so on without hope of end. Such was the doctrine of the Transmigra- 
tion of Souls, which Mr. Davids thinks must have at times engendered in most men “a 
vague feeling of helplessness and hopelessness.” There may have been a feeling more 
than usually strong in Gotama’s time that the Sankhya and Vedanta had broken 
down; and the saying, that “there is always a metaphysical shipwreck connected 
with the rise of such great sorrows,” may have a share of truth, and help to avcount 
for the conception of Buddhism in the mind of Gotama; just as the post-Kantian 
Absolutisms, first received with enthusiasm and implicitly trusted, but afterwards found 
wanting and forsaken, may be fairly taken to have provided in great part the emotional 
motive of German pessimism. What Buddha did for the world-weary, heavy-laden 
toilers of life was to effect a change of front for them along the whole line. He swept 
away the entire soul-theory, from the gros-est animism up to Deism, with all its dog- 
mas and rites. This absolutely new departure is the central and signal fact in Buddh- 
ism. Yet, unfortunately, he dealt with Animism “as some Broadchurchmen deal with 
beliefs accepted now.” “He endeavored to bring it into harmony with his new ideas 
by putting new meanings into the old phrases” —the new wine into the old bottles; 
and such compromise, Mr. Davids thinks, has been one of the main causes of the practi- 
cal failure of Buddhism, a3 well as Stoicism, Christianity, Comtism, and Confucianism, 
in the sense that they “ have so far disappointed the hopes of their founders and of their 
earliest disciples.” ‘Each is the natural outcome of an immeasucable past,” and, un- 
able to shake off its inheritance, has naturally preserved many of the old phrases, and so 
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left a soil for the old weeds to flourish in and choke the Word. Gotama retained the 
doctrine that whatsoever a man reapeth that hath he sown. Karma took the place of 
souls. Karma is the aggregate or resultant of an infinite series of lives. It is “ per- 
sistent force.” The same continuous Karma makes identical and continuous the indi- 
vidual links in each chain of lives, and so the sense of injustice excited by the inequali- 
ties of life is appeased. The transmission of Karma prefigures “the conservation of 
energy” from an ethical point of view and with ethical motive. But what determines 
the same Karma, presently embodied in any given individual, to perpetuate itself in a 
particular series of individuals? Gotama gives a similar answer to Plato in the 
Phedo. It is the weak, craving thirst for further life in the creature flickering out 
that brings the Karma to a focus in the birth of a new creature. Otherwise, it would 
disintegrate and disperse. There is some obscurity about the author’s exposition here. 
But it Goes not appear that Gotama contemplated the destruction of Karma, but only 
of its extrinsic principle of individuation. The Arhat, or perfect man, having traversed 
the noble Eightfold Path, has ceased from all buse craving from the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of life, and the pride of life, and from “the inward fires of lust, hatred, and 
delusion,” and has so attained Nirvana, Rest. The Kingdom of Heaven is within him, 
and the peace that passeth understanding. This peace is no annihilation of a soul that 
never was, nor extinction of any desire that is no: base, nor even, it would appear, of 
Karma, but only its dispersion, and that merely by the way. Nirvana is its own reward 
and end, the swmmum bonum ; and not to be thought of or aimed at asa means. To 
obtain Nirvana, one need not accept the Karma-theory. To aim at it is not hedon- 
istic self-secking, but at the same time it is not intentionally an altruistic endeavor to 
prevent a new person from falling heir to the accumulated Karma. It never occurred 
to the early Buddhist teachers any more than to the early Christians to inculcate a 
duty towards the beings that wili exist in the ages to come. It is a “modern concep- 
tion,” though the Nirvana of the Arhat included a “heart of love, far-reaching, 
grown great, and beyond measure.” ‘It is only the evil desires, the grasping, selfish 
aims, which the Arhai has to overcome.” This he does by “insight.” In the Book 
of the Great Decease, “ Insight” is assigned as important a function as 7é poveiy in 
the Philebus, The wicked man who breaks faith for the sake of worldly advantage is 
a fool, and his hungry eyes glare restlessly under a straitencd forehead. Yet “ insight” 
is not the privilege of the learned or shrewd, It rather appertains to the childlike and 
poor in spirit, and resembles the justifying faith of St. Paul. The first two insights are 
into “impermanency and non-individuality.” 
“Transient are all component things! 

Growth their nature and decay: 

They are produced, they are Ccissolved again: 

And then is best—when they have sunk to rest!” 


This refrain, ever-reeurring in Buddhist literature, i: the Mdvra pet of Heraclitus at once 
affirmed and resolved. There is no immortal soul, nothing abides, but the Arhat 
finds in Nirvana an intensively eternal life, stable amid the flux in its indifference to 
it. He has reached a haven outside of the rcalm of death. 

It has been impossible to do more than touch some salicnt features of Mr. Davids’ 
portraiture of early Buddhism. In his lecture on the Buddhist Biographies he con- 
cludes that “the Cakka-vatti Buddha was to the early Buddhists what the Messiah 
Logos was to the carly Christians,” Cakka-vatti was the pre-Buddhist ideal king of 
Righteousness ; Buddha the ideal perfectly wise man, or personification of wisdom. 
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“ And it is the Cakka-vatti Buddha circle of ideas in the one case, just as the Messiah 
Logos in the other, that has had the principal influence in determining the opinions of 
the early disciples as to the person of their master.” So “‘ Buddhism may be found as 
useful for the true appreciation of early Christianity as the Vedas are useful for the 
true appreciation of classical mythology.” 

It is the inculcation of such principles for use in the study of Religion in general 
that makes this book most valuable; and it will be esteemed by the student as a dis- 
cipline, even more than as a store of information. J. Burns-Gisson, M. A. 
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